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This Month’s Contributors 


Clyde W. Johnson is a teacher in the Illinois 


School for the Deaf. 


The article about the Beli Walkaway Circus, 
submitted as a term paper in an activity cur- 
riculum course at Northwestern University, was 
rated A. Alice T. Coburn, Ruth G. Bost, Hazel 
W. Walker, and Mary G. Kuhlman, are teachers 
at the Alexander Graham Bell School, Chicago. 


Josephine B. Timberlake, Superintendent of 
the Volta Bureau, presents the Volta Bureau’s 
ninth iist of deaf graduates of schools and col- 
leges for hearing students. 

As a faculty member in the psychology de- 
partment of [Illinois College, Jacksonville, I- 
linois, Eleanor Olmsted Miller has had contact 
with children at the Illinois School for the Deaf. 

Ruth Gay is a the Louisiana 
School for the Deaf. 

A Florida teacher of lip readirg,. Elizabeth 


teacher in 


Chambless, is now conducting a special class at 
the State College for Women in Tallahassee. 

Olive A. Whildin, Ed.D., is Supervisor of 
Special Education in the Baltimore Public 
Schools. 

A hard of hearing woman in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, Gladys Marshall contributes sprightly 
letters to the Everywhere League. “Sonny 
Wants a Violin” was one of them. 

H. R. Spencer lives in Erie, Pennsylvania 
and vacations in the Canadian woods. 

John A. Ferrall is—John A. Ferrall. 

A teacher of lip reading in the public schools 
of St. Louis, Hilda Gottschalk has several times 
submitted interesting lip reading material to the 
Votta Review. 

Arah H. Miller, a member of the Washington 
League for the Hard of Hearing, does part time 
work at the Volta Bureau. 
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The Deaf Child’s Summer Vacation 


By CiypE W. JoHNsON 


terlude when cares of the class 

room are tossed aside, may also 
have its inglorious aspects. A recent 
survey at the Illinois School for the 
Deaf has revealed that this is true. 

The demoralizing effect these three 
months of idleness frequently have upon 
the speech and speech reading develop- 
ment of the child is well known to the 
profession; but the Illinois School went 
farther into the question by attempting 
to learn something of the recreational ac- 
tivities, the reading matter, and various 
other phases of the children’s between- 
school lives. 

To learn that Liberty and movie maga- 
zines led in the choice of periodicals read 
during the summer months, with True 
Story running a close second, was one 
surprise. A less unexpected’ disclosure 
was that 84.5 per cent of those ques- 
tioned attended the movies at least once 
a month while only 47.6 per cent visited 
the public libraries. 

On the credit side, the Illinois School 
places the fact that 80 per cent of the 
children stated that they played with 
hearing companions and that approxi- 
mately 50 per cent said that they used 
speech as a means of communication, 
either alone or combined with other 
methods, the chief of which was writing. 

Managing Officer Dan T. Cloud, after 
studying the results of the survey, has 
decided to conduct a campaign for pa- 
rental guidance during the present school 
year. He will attempt to impress upon 
the parents the undesirable features re- 
vealed in the survey and to enlist their 


S ete vacation, that glorious in- 


aid in encouraging a greater attendance 
at libraries, the reading of a more care- 
fully selected group of periodicals, and 
the placing of a firm emphasis on the 
constant use of speech and lip reading 
during the vacation period. 

“To gain a broader viewpoint in ana- 
lyzing the results of the survey,” Mr. 
Cloud said, “we distributed two hundred 
questionnaires among the students from 
the fifth through the eighth grades in the 
Jacksonville public schools. Two hun- 
dred and ninety-three deaf children of 
ten years of age and over were ques- 
tioned in our own survey, making the 
comparison fair in consideration of the 
average educational achievement of the 
two groups. 

“The public school questionnaires re- 
vealed what we had suspected. Although 
a slightly larger number, 92.9 per cent, 
attended the movies, 79.1 per cent also 
went to the library. This latter figure was 
31.5 per cent higher than that for the deaf 
children. It was also discovered that 
whereas there was almost a total lack of 
juvenile periodicals read by the deaf 
children during the summer months, this 
class of reading material predominated 
in the public school survey. Also the 
sensational type of pulp magazines, 
virtually absent in the list of periodicals 
read by the public school pupils, held 
high rank among the periodicals read by 
the deaf children. 

“Parents must realize that children of 
this age are at a highly impressionable 
stage of their lives and that care must be 
exercised in the choice of publications 
which they read. 
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“We have no complaint against going 
to the movies and believe that such at- 
tendance, if properly supervised by the 
parents in the choice of pictures, can be 
an important and definite educational aid 
to deaf children. On the other hand, 
there should be no such gap between the 
number of movie-goers and those who 
visit the library. Why shouldn’t they 
do both? We will point out to the par- 
ents that the movies cost money and the 
library does not, that the deaf child’s 
education must not stop when he leaves 
school and that one of his greatest aids 
in continuing his education will be his 
own ability and desire to read produc- 
tively. 

“The parents will be urged to study the 
results of the survey, keeping in mind 
their own child’s personality and activi- 
ties as compared with the group _per- 
centages.” 


Summarized Results of the Survey 


Do you go to the library? 

Of the 292 students who answered this 
question, 139 or 47.6 per cent reported 
that they visited the library at least once 
a month during the summer. Once a 
week seemed to be the most popular fre- 
quency for attendance. The chief reason 
given for non-attendance was that they 
read other books at home. Thirty-five 
said that the library was too far away, 
16 did not care to go, 8 did not know 
how to get books, and 7 were too busy. 
However, it should be noted that in al- 
most every instance of “too far away” or 
“too busy” there was always the time 
and ability to get to a movie. 

What magazines do you read? 

Liberty and movie periodicals of vari- 
ous kinds tied for first choice in an- 
swers to this question, with 45 votes each. 
True Story was second with 40, and other 
leaders were as follows: Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, 36; farm magazines of vari- 
ous titles, 31; Collier’s, 27; American 
Magazine, 23; Love Stories, 17; Good 
Housekeeping, 16; Literary Digest and 
sports magazines, 15; Western Stories, 
14; detective magazines, Popular Me- 
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chanics and McCall’s, 10 each; Better 
Homes and Gardens and Delineator, 9 
each; Cosmopolitan, Boys’ Life, Ameri- 
can Boy, Pictorial Review and Woman’s 
Home Companion, 7 each. Lesser votes 
were scattered among a large assortment. 

Sixty-nine boys and girls stated that 
they read about one hour daily.  Fifty- 
eight read about two hours; 42 from 15 
to 30 minutes, and 34 read three hours 
or more. 

Do you go to the movies? 

Two hundred and forty-five, or 84.5 
per cent of the 290 answering this ques- 
tion, said that they did go to the movies 
and the frequency of their visits was 
rather astonishing. Thirty-five said that 
they went more than twice a week; 52, 
twice a week; 86, once a week; and 65, 
once a month. 

Curiosity prompted a question on the 
favorite actors and actresses of the chil- 
dren. Shirley Temple, although she led 
in the scoring for the favorite actress, 
met with little favor among the girls of 
more than 16 years of age. First choice 
of this group ran to Joan Crawford and 
Jean Harlow. Total votes for the leaders 
were: Shirley Temple, 56; Jean Harlow, 
35; Joan Crawford, 34; Ginger Rogers, 
17; Claudette Colbert, 13; Mae West and 
Greta Garbo, tied with 7, and Clara 
Bow, 6. 

Wallace Beery was the older boys’ 
favorite but Clark Gable took the lead as 
the result of the older girls’ votes. Totals 
for the leaders were: Clark Gable, 46; 
Wallace Beery, 21; Charlie Chaplin and 
Joe E. Brown, tied with 16; Buck Jones, 
10; and Jimmy Cagney, 9. 

Do you play with hearing children? 

Two hundred and fifty-five said that 
they did play with hearing children and 
62 said that they did not. It is signifi- 
cant to note that the majority of those 
who answered in the negative stated that 
signs, or a combination of signs and 
finger spelling, were the means of com- 
munication they employed. 

How do you communicate with other 
people? 
(Continued on page 771) 
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The Bell Walkaway Circus* 


By Auice T. Copurn, Rutu G. Bost, Haze. W. WALKER, AND Mary G. KUHLMAN 


department of the Bell School in 

Chicago with a Sonotone Multiple 
Hearing Aid. It was suggested that we 
entertain them and at the same time hold 
open house for the parents of all the 
children, hearing and deaf, during Youth 
Week. 

We decided that a circus would be the 
best means of including every child in 
the department for the deaf, from the 
preschool classes through the eighth 
grade—brilliant, average, or below aver- 
age mentally. 

The idea was presented to the children 
and they, with their teachers, began to 
gather pictures, books, stories and toys 
pertaining to a circus. Each class de- 
cided upon the specific phase of circus 
life they would contribute. A committee 
made a harmonious arrangement of these 
separate parts. Another committee was 
appointed to plan and make, or have 
made, the stage settings and posters for 
the corridors and assembly hall. 

A seventh grade class in the hearing 
department of the school was working 
on designs. Five children had made 
clown figures. The class chose the two 
best ones and offered to make the invita- 
tions and programs for our circus. As 
our time was limited, we accepted their 
offer. Besides being a great help to us, 
it was a fine codperation between the 
two departments of the school. 

Invitations were sent to all those in 
the Board of Education offices who are 
particularly interested in the deaf, and to 
all the principals and head teachers in 
the city schools where centers for the deaf 
are located. 

Children from the hearing department 
of our school bought five cent tickets. 


A GROUP of women presented the deaf 


in an activity cur- 


*A term paper submitted y 
in the 


riculum course at Northwestern University, 
spring of 1935. 


The proceeds, together with the proceeds 
from the sale of peanuts and hot dogs, 
defrayed the expenses incurred, leaving 
a nice surplus to be used for free lunches 
or anything else which may be needed 
in the deaf department. 

In the primary department, each room 
had its own decorations, which helped 
convey ideas to little people with limited 
vocabularies. Even the smallest children 
assisted in some way with the costumes 
or stage accessories. 


The Performance 


The circus opened at 1:30 in the after- 
noon, to the strains of a march played 
by the rhythm band, a group of hard of 
hearing children dressed in white and 
wearing red capes lined with white. Dur- 
ing this march, a parade, participated in 
by all the performers, man and _ beast, 
proceeded up and down the three aisles 
of the assembly hall, each using a char- 
acteristic stride, waddle, march or skip. 

As the parade left the assembly hall, 
the Spectators, directed by the Policeman, 
entered through the auditorium, bought 
tickets, and took seats on the benches 
on each side of the stage. There were 
twenty-eight children who had no other 
part in the actual circus performance, 
though all of them had participated in 
the preparations. Some of them were 
dressed in costumes they had planned 
and executed themselves. There were 
several flappers, a grandmother, a sailor, 
a soldier, and two ragamuffins who tried 
to steal in under the edge of the tent. 
They were captured by the alert police- 
man, but his heart was softened by their 
disappointment, and he gave them money 
to enter by the gate. 

After a greeting given by three older 
pupils, the preschool children arrived as 
a Midget Circus. They had their own 
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A GROUP OF “SPECTATORS” WAS SEATED AT THE RINGSIDE TO COMPLETE THE 
REALISTIC EFFECT. 


gay procession in the circus ring. A 
fairy bicycle rider led the group, fol- 
lowed by bare back riders—three little 
girls in paper dresses of pastel tints with 
tinsel trimming and tinsel wings. They 
rode in gaily decorated wagons drawn by 
clowns. 

The Animal Trainer followed, pulling 
his own cage of toy animals. Next 
came the Indian in feathers and war 
paint, then the Spanish Juggler in native 
costume, and with gay balls to aid in 
his performance. Last of all, the monkey 
appeared, riding on the back of a woolly 
dog and beaming upon the audience. 
The bareback riders contributed a dainty 
dance, the clowns tumbled about, and the 
monkey scratched herself in real jungle 
fashion, much to the delight of the as- 
sembled multitude. 

The walls of the first year room had 
been decorated with huge clowns, soldiers, 
elephants and horses, cut from cardboard 
and painted with water color paints. As 
this group is almost entirely composed 
of boys, it is not surprising that the sol- 


diers loomed big in their eyes. Their gym 
period for several weeks was used to 
work out a Wooden Soldier march, and 
this was their contribution to the circus. 
They wore blue trousers and red coats, 
belted in trimly with smart black belts. 
They made their own caps of red paper, 
using a black band for adornment. They 
insisted that they were quite helpless 
without guns, so toy guns were added to 
their accoutrement. Some of the mothers 
of the soldiers assisted in making their 
suits. 

The primary group of hard of hearing 
children used a Russian Bear Dance that 
was part of their work in the rhythm 
class. They wore brown suits, which 
covered heads, hands and feet as well 
as bodies. They made their own manila 
paper caps, and decorated them with gay, 
cutout designs which they originated. 

On the walls of their school room were 
posters that they had done in colored 
chalk. They made a larger one for the 
corridor, on which they sketched various 
circus activities. 
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THE PRESCHOOL CHILDREN HAD THEIR 
LARGE 


The third year class of deaf children 
was the one which had been chosen for 
experimentation with the Sonotone multi- 
ple hearing aid. They had been working 
on a clown dance, listening to the music 
through amplifiers and endeavoring to 
make their rhythms fit the music. This 
clown dance was used for the circus. The 
clown costumes were patterned after the 
one the World’s Fair Clown wore, as 
most of the children had seen him the 
previous summer. Unbleached muslin 
was used, with four bright red cloth cov- 
ered buttons on the front of the coats. 
These coats had pleated ruffles at the 
neck and at the waist. The long trousers 
were made like jodphurs, and the red 
caps were topped with a covered button. 
Extensions for the rhythm shoes were 
made of unbleached muslin, stiffened with 
folds of heavy paper. 

The children made their own caps, 
covered all the buttons, and prepared the 
paper for stiffening their shoes. 


OWN MIDGET CIRCUS AS PART OF THE 
R SHOW. 


For the primary children, the experi- 
ence of giving the circus created: 


A. A fine attitude of cooperation. All 
worked together for a common end. 

B. A sense of freedom, through overcoming 
self consciousness. 

C. A quickening of the power of observa- 
tion. The children became more alert to what 
went on around them. (Circus posters were 
all about town as well as in the school, as 
two big circuses came to the city during our 
rehearsals. ) 

D. An understanding of the various circus 
activities, and some understanding of the ani- 
mals used in them. 

E. The knowledge that information can be 
gained from books, either picture or story 
hooks. 

F. The ability to express, through drawing, 
what their language handicap hindered them 
from expressing. 

G. A fine beginning for another dramatic 
activity. 


Publicity 
One Monday morning, soon after work 


on the circus program had begun, we 
discovered that over the week end the city 
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had blossomed out with real circus post- 
ers. The Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus was 
coming to town. That morning, we gath- 
ered from several classes of the depart- 
ment, a group of potential artists; and 
with pencils and pads they went on a 
sketching trip after ideas for poster ad- 
vertising. , 

Returning to school, they collected 
large sheets of beaver board, colored 
chalk, tempera, brushes, cloths, charcoal, 
and the like, and set up a studio in one 
room. Later, another studio was opened 
in another room, where some of the 
scenery was made. During the next few 
weeks, the children went to these rooms 
and worked whenever they had time. 


A letter to the Hagenbeck-Wallace 
Company brought a roll of real posters 
for inspiration. We got ideas from the 
National Geographic Magazine for Oc- 
tober, 1931; from “Circus Babies,” by 
Elizabeth Gale, and “I Want to Be a 
Circus Man,” by Marion McNeil, and 


from many activity pictures. 


The announcement posters were made 
on sheets of brown paper, four by five 
feet. They portrayed animals and _ per- 
formers, and each poster announced the 
coming of the Bell Walkaway Circus to 
the auditorium of Bell School, April 24. 
All but one of these were executed in col- 
ored chalk. One child chose water-colors, 
which he had used at home. The others 
seemed afraid to attempt any other medi- 
um than chalk. As soon as we finished 
the posters, we hung them in the corri- 
dors of the building, where they began to 
excite interest in the coming event. 

Although there were to be no real side 
shows in the circus, the children wished 
to advertise them. They suggested and 
worked out another series of posters, 24 
by 36 inches, vividly announcing these 
added attractions: The Human Fire-eater; 
Queen Pearl, the Only Living Mermaid; 
the Bearded Lady; Madam Sweeny, the 
World’s Largest Woman; the Tattooed 
Man; Tiny Tim, the Midget; Big Bill, 
the Giant; Evon Evonski, the Magician; 
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Chandra, the Juggler; Bertha, the Bur- 
mese Beauty; Toko, the Tiniest Monk. 
These decorated the panels on either side 
of the auditorium. The younger chil- 
dren, inspired by the circus activities, 
made many original drawings for their 
rooms. 


Scenery 


We decided to make the stage represent 
the inside of a circus tent. A plan was 
drawn, showing tiers of seats at either 
end of the stage, a ticket booth at the 
left front, animal cages backstage left 
and right, and a _ simulated audience 
across the rear wall. 


The third grade children marked out, 
on brightly colored poster papers, 150 
pennants, eighteen inches long and ten 
inches across the top. First grade chil- 
dren cut them out. These were pinned 
six inches apart to stretches of heavy 
cord, strung high across the front and 
diagonally from the center back to the 
front corners of the stage. 


At either end of the stage, we built 
three tiers of seats out of benches from 
the children’s lunch room. The boys who 
patiently carried them back and forth 
many times between the lunch room and 
stage for rehearsals deserve much credit. 
These seats were filled with real “spec- 
tators” at each performance. 

The painted back wall of the stage 
represented a crowd of spectators, as one 
would see them from the other side of the 
ring. A strip of wrapping paper, twenty- 
six feet long and four feet wide, was fas- 
tened to the blackboard, and the picture 
was drawn on this. 


Seven girls of the older group worked 
on this project. The result was an as- 
sembly of eighty-eight distinct and indi- 
vidual characters, seated in ascending 
rows. There were many types in that 
audience: the pretty little girl, the freckle- 
faced boy, the flapper, grandma and 
grandpa, the sailor, the Boy Scout, the 
sophisticated lady, and the beaming col- 

(Continued on page 773) 
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The Longest List of Graduates 


By JosePHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


OR nearly a decade the Volta Bu- 
>) reau has been publishing the rec- 

ords of young men and women 
who, in spite of deafness, have succeeded 
in graduating from school or college with 
students of normal hearing. The ninth 
annual list of such graduations appears 
on the succeeding pages, and is slightly 
longer than that of a year ago. Com- 
pared with some of its predecessors, it is 
not spectacular, though it provides at 
least one surprise—the case of Charles 
Jeffrey, deafened at the age of five, who 
has been awarded a teacher’s life certifi- 
cate by a state college. A member of the 
college faculty sent the Volta Bureau a 
voluntary tribute to his “conscientious 
work, splendid spirit, and noble charac- 
ter.” A few other students have won 
honors; two have completed their courses 
in less than the time usually required by 
students of normal hearing; a good many 
high school graduates are attending col- 
lege. In the main, however, this is a list 
of graduations from high and vocational 
schools—modest goals reached; diplomas 
received. Glancing over it, one may 
easily fail to realize the immense difficul- 
ties these boys and girls have overcome. 
Any kind of handicap makes competition 
with normal students difficult; but a stu- 
dent who, on his own responsibility, suc- 
ceeds in a normal environment in spite of 
deafness must have not only a good mind 
but several times the average amounts of 
courage, determination, and _ resourceful- 
ness. 

This matter of success on his own re- 
sponsibility is one of the utmost impor- 
tance to every student. In a few cases 
(previously reported, not on this list) we 
have heard of graduates who received 
their diplomas only because they had 
been carried through on the shoulders of 
others—sometimes faculty members, some- 
times fellow students—who gave a dis- 

















CHARLES JEFFREY, DEAFENED AT 
THE AGE OF 5, HAS_ BEEN 
AWARDED A_ TEACHER’S LIFE 


CERTIFICATE BY MICHIGAN 
STATE COLLEGE. 


proportionate amount of help out of mis- 
taken sympathy for the handicapped stu- 
dent. While the courtesies of written as- 
signments and shared note-books certainly 
should not be frowned upon, the deaf stu- 
dent must exercise unusual care to main- 
tain his fundamental independence, and 
not to allow himself to become a burden 
upon the community. It is gratifying to 
hear, almost unfailingly, that our deaf 
students ask no favors. 

One of the most noticeable features of 
the present list is the large number of 
graduates (18 from high school and 1 
from college) reported by Public School 
47 in New York. These graduations cover 
a period of several years, but have not 
been reported previously. They place the 
Manhattan school at the top of the list in 
the matter of high school graduations, a 
total of 30 having been reported. Clarke 

(Continued on page 778) 
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DEAF GRADUATES OF HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR HEARING STUDENTS, 
FROM 1880 THROUGH 1934. 

Note the key, set opposite the name of the Rhode Island School. This cut is used by courtesy 

of Mr. Tobias Brill, of the New Jersey School for the Deaf. It does not include this year’s list. 
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EAR COLLEAGUES: 
1) Merry Christmas! It may be 
a bit early to say this, but prob- 


ably you are already in the midst of plan- 
ning your Christmas doings. There’s the 


Christmas party to get 

CR 
ready, and those presents rey 
the children will make Ape 


for mother and father, 
and the booklet or card 
for grandmother. There’s 
the Christmas show to 
practice for, if you have 
a Christmas show in your school, and it’s 
high time to worry again as to which man 
teacher will be Santa Claus, provided 
your school approves of Santa Claus. It 
is time, too, to have the children learn 
the carols they will “sing” at home on 
Christmas day, for father and mother. 


But what about that little deaf child 
who has no father or mother? The child 
who won’t be at home in the holidays, 
but in some orphanage or other, or in 
school, if it is a residential school. 


We do have such children in our 
schools, as you know, though luckily they 
are few and far between. Sometimes, 
when we are doing our best to foster and 
encourage the Christmas feeling in all 
our pupils, we suddenly wonder how on 
earth we are ever going to make it seem 
like Christmas to poor little deaf Myrtle, 
whose mother died in an institution, and 
who never knew who her father was. Or 
to big slow Ben, who has been bumped 








around from one orphanage to another 


all his life. 

Such times, I try to comfort myself 
with the memory of Ephraim, or Eph, as 
he was called by us all. Eph came from 
a Home for Friendless Children, and from 
the tales he told us about that Home, 
the average dog has a much more com- 
fortable existence than Eph had there. 


He had been born deaf. His mother 
and father died within a week. Nobody 
wanted their deaf offspring. He was 
shunted from one place to another, while 
he was a tiny boy. He was stocky and 
dull looking, and cross eyed, and a bit 
crippled. And officials of various institu- 
tions complained it was hard to take care 
of a “mute” with a lot of sensible chil- 


dren! By the time he came to our 
school, Eph had found I> 

out that life was none Le bs 

too easy. All he asked 


of it was food and lodg- 
ing and other boys’ old 
clothes, when they out- 
grew them. 





A stolid, unprepossess- 
ing child, Eph was, but not troublesome. 
Not at all. Even those times when fat 
Bobby from Porto Rico, the spoiled child 
of a coffee planter, and Junior Davis, our 
day pupil, engaged in a fist fight over the 
longest crayon or the newest pencil, Eph 
could be counted on not to take sides, or 
join in the scrap. He was never impudent 
or cranky. Neither did he ever show traces 
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of thoughtfulness or generosity, as hot 
tempered little Mike so often did. The 
only thing in the world he cared about 
was his cheap wrist watch. The other 
children admired this, too. Eph was the 
only one in the class who had a wrist 
watch, though, as none of the children 
could tell time, the watch was more orna- 
mental than serviceable. House mothers 
had an argument with Eph before he 
took it off at night. He wanted to sleep 
with it. 

Even in December, when, every day, 
the other children grew more frisky, more 
eager to know how many days there were 
till the holidays, Eph was the same as 
usual. What were holidays to him? 


When Mary’s mother wrote to know 
what she wanted for Christmas, and the 
whole class was consulted, Eph had no 
ideas to offer. When the pupils decided 
they wanted to give a present to the 
principal, and debated as to the merits 
of a twenty-five cent geranium and a 
square of oilcloth for a doily, Eph chose 
that moment to clean his desk. As desks 
are supposed to be neat, and cleaning 
them is never discouraged, Eph got no 
reprimand from teacher, but the other 
children were indignant. 


Km m" “You are self- 
itch!” they told 
Eph, but he was in- 
different. “No the 
money,” he _— said 
calmly. “I am pore! 
Cannot help,” 
which was true. 
Mike regaled us 
~= all with tales of the 
“hickle” he was going to get for Christ- 
mas, and learn to ride during the holi- 
days, and Junior Davis boasted he and 
“father, mother, brother, sister” were go- 
ing to his grandmother’s for Christmas, 
and even the Porto Rican youngster, 
Bobby, was to go to his uncle’s in New 
York for the vacation. 
Several of us teachers would have been 
willing to toss up for the privilege of 
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taking Eph to our own homes for Christ- 
mas, but for the fact that other members 
of the family, also engaged in the teach- 
ing business, were tired out, and needed a 
rest from youngsters, and would have 
found a deaf child especially nerve 
racking. In a household, there are others 
to be considered, as we teachers know, 
and all cannot be martyrs for one mem- 
ber’s kind impulses. 

Well, anyway, we decided we would 
see that Eph got an extra share in all the 
school Christmas affairs. Maybe that 
would give him the Christmas feeling. 

We offered him a place in the Christ- 
mas play. He didn’t want it. We let 
him help trim the tree, and found him 
sitting comfortably on a box reading an 
old paper, while the 
other boys climbed 
ladders and put on 
the silver balls and 
gold stars. Eph 
didn’t care about 
trees. 

Everybody made a 
Christmas card or 
booklet to send some one he loved, but 
when we asked Eph if he would like to 
send his to the principal—he had no one 
else in the world who would have an- 
swered—he remarked, “No. Save!” and 
stawed the card away in his desk. 

We told the lovely Christmas stories, 
as usual, and showed the pictures, and 
learned the carols, but it was plain that 
to Eph this was just a bit of routine, 
like going to bed or taking a bath. 





Several of the teachers—you know how 
teachers are, Colleagues—gave the prin- 
cipal a little money for Eph’s Christmas. 
But we could not find out anything he 
wanted. There were plenty of things he 
needed, .but when we put out feelers there 
didn’t seem to be any luxury that Eph . 
craved. He had never got used to 
luxuries. 

Mike and Francis promised to send 
Eph a box, when they got home, and 
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during the last day or two before the 
holidays everybody gave Eph the first 
turn, and the last cake and biggest cooky, 
because “Will not go home!” Christmas 
spirit seemed to be hovering beautifully 
over everybody but Eph. Junior Davis 
brought a package from home the last 
day. In it were a sweater and warm 
gloves, and a box of candy. Eph accepted 
them as he would have taken a glass of 
water. The other children prodded him 
into saying thank you, but this was a 
gesture of convention only. 

“You fuss too much about Eph,” one 
of the house mothers told us. “All chil- 
dren are natural grabbers. And if you 
had to stay in this barny old school all 
Christmas week—” But the vocational 
teacher, who was as interested in the 
child as any of us, retorted, “That isn’t 
the point. It seems so awful that not 
one spark of Christmas has touched Eph. 
What’s the use of all this school Christ- 
mas stuff if the ideas behind it don’t 
reach out to poor little mites like him?” 


I agreed with her. It seemed as if 
Christmas had left Eph entirely un- 
affected. But I was wrong. 

An hour later a telegram arrived for 
Porto Rican Bobby. Scarlet fever in his 
uncle’s family! Bobby must stay at 
school for the holidays. 


Bobby _ burst into 
howls of despair. I was 
trying vainly to comfort 
him when Eph suddenly 
threw an arm around 
his shoulder. 

“Nev mind, Bobby,” 
he said. “Happy for 
Christmas! Good time. 
Movies. Few the chil- = 
dren. Many the foods. You will lend 
my watch!” and he took off his wrist 
watch and put it on Bobby’s arm. 





Suggested Christmas Activities 


1. Christmas Party 
Make invitations. 
Decorate paper plates. 
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Trim the table. 
Make place cards. 
Prepare the refreshments. 
2. Buying a Christmas Tree 
Trimming the Tree 
Pop corn chains. 
Ball of silver paper stuffed with cot- 
ton, trimmed with tinsel. 
Gold and silver pine cones. 
Paper flowers and ornaments, trimmed 
with tinsel. 
Cotton balls dipped in “snow.” 
4. Christmas Play 
Children help choose it. (Children in 
auricular classes might be able to 
write the play). 
Help with costumes. 
Make stage properties. 
Make programs. 


SS) 
. 


5. Christmas Cards 
Children print verse or Christmas 
greeting. 
Draw picture or decorate with paper 
cut-outs. 


Mail to chosen friend. 
6. Writing Letter or Making Toy for 
Some Sick Child 
Making card to go with toy. 
Taking it to post office or to child’s 
home. 
Learning Christmas “Song” to Sing at 
(1) The Christmas Play. 


(2) Home for mother and father on 


N 


Christmas. 
8. Making Sand Table Scene of First 
Christmas 
Using it in assembly hall as part of 
decorations. 


9. Making Gifts 


Games for the Day before the 
Holidays 

(For those last few minutes while you 

are waiting to go into the Christmas 


party, or after the party while you wait 
for the dismissal bell.) 


I. The Christmas Tree 


Draw a big tree on the blackboard and 
let the children, blindfolded, try to draw 


ornaments in the right places. 
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II. Lip Reading Game 

Go around the class. Let each child 
say what he will do on Christmas, and 
illustrate. Each repeats what the pre- 
vious child has said, and adds something. 
For instance, the first child may say, 
“On Christmas I will beat my drum!” 
He pretends to beat. The next child may 
say, “On Christmas I will beat my drum. 
I will eat my candy.” He then pretends 
to do both. The next may say, “On 
Christmas I will beat my drum. I will 
eat my candy. I will crack the nuts,” 
et cetera. 

III. Another Lip Reading Game 

The children sit in a circle. One 
throws a ball to another child, and says, 
“What do you want for Christmas?” 
This child must say something quickly, 
then throw the ball to another chid and 
repeat the question. If a child says the 
name of a “gift” that has been mentioned 
before, he is out. The game goes like 
this: “What do you want for Christmas, 
Joe?” “I want a drum. What do you 
want for Christmas, Mary?” “I want a 
doll. What do you want for Christmas, 
Tom?” “I want skates. What do you 
want for Christmas, Bill?” and so on. 


Christmas Novelties 
If Some Teacher Invented Them, They 
Would Make Her Fortune 

An auricular instrument that will not 
get out of order just as you are getting 
somewhere with it. 

A blackboard that will look clean after 
the children have washed it. 

A Christmas entertainment that is not 
much extra work. 

A breathless R. 

School room furniture not deadly to 
silk stockings. 

A courteous, friendly, but final refusal 
to persistent telephone pleas for “a little 
Christmas contribution to a fund that 
we know you, as a teacher, will wish to 
have a share in!” 

A few bugless ferns. 

A Christmas card for your principal. 

An automatic pencil sharpener that 
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will empty and clean itself, and put 
itself back. 

A window that is impervious to base- 
balls. 

A gift for a child to make that wouldn’t 
be two-thirds teacher’s work. 

Some goldfish that can attend to their 
own personal hygiene, sanitation, and diet, 

A soothing syrup or sleeping powder 
for those teachers who are always getting 
up teas after faculty meetings. 

A school room floor guaranteed to be 
skidless. 

Pay checks guaranteed to come on the 
first of the month, when all teachers get 
their bills. Checks that would increase 
themselves every year would be a help, 
too. 


For the Partially Deaf Children 


Christmas Trees 
The Christmas trees are traveling 
Through cool December rain, 
Big freight cars full of evergreens, 
A long, long Christmas train. 


Our ugly brick street corner 
Will soon be green and gay, 

A bit of Christmas woods that smells 
Like pine groves, far away. 


When we walk by, and see the trees, 
And sniff their fragrance, then, 

They'll give us happy Christmas thoughts, 
Of peace, good will to men. 


Interpolation to Wisconsin Teachers 


I had a grand time at your party. 
Thanks very much for inviting me. 


Suggested Christmas Stories 


(For Older Children and Those in 
Auricular Classes) 

Tiny Tim—Dickens 

The Legend of St. Christopher 

Why the Chimes Rang—Alden 

A Christmas Story—Elson Third Reader 

The Generous Are Rich—Gordon Third Reader 

A Christmas Wish—Eugene Field 

Christmas Tree—Lewis and Rowland Silent 

Readers, Book II 
The Birds’ Christmas Tree—Emilie Poullson 


(Continued on page 777) 
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The Mothers—and Fathers—Talk it Over 


HE following excerpts are taken 
from the “roundabout” letters cir- 
culated among members of the 
Volta Bureau’s Correspondence Club for 
Parents. About two years ago, the idea 
was conceived of giving the mothers and 
fathers of deaf children an opportunity 
to exchange experiences and discuss their 
common problems. As they are scattered 
all over the country, this was possible 
only through letters. Accordingly, groups 
of eight or ten were formed, the only 
prerequisite being that the members be 
members of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. A letter addressed to each group 
was dispatched from the Volta Bureau, 
and the parents passed it along, each 
adding a contribution. Pictures of the 
children soon filled the “album page,” 
and the mothers began to know one an- 
other and to share their difficulties and 
achievements. The “roundabouts” circu- 
late continuously, returning to the Volta 
Bureau about once in two months. 

The result has been a revelation, first 
of the amount some mothers and fathers 
have been able to accomplish in educat- 
ing their deaf children, with no help 
from trained teachers except that offered 
in literature supplied by the Volta Bu- 
reau; and second, of the gratitude these 
parents feel for any practical assistance 
in their problem. One or two of the 
members are also trained teachers of 
the deaf, and their help has been in- 
valuable. 

The letters need small introduction; 
they speak for themselves. The follow- 
ing excerpts are taken from two different 
“roundabouts.” 


North Carolina. 


I was unfortunate in not learning of 
the Volta Bureau sooner. Recently I met 
a teacher of lip reading in Asheville, and 
she told me about it. I visited twelve 


doctors and specialists soon after discov- 
ering my child’s deafness, but not one 
made any suggestions as to where I might 
get helpful information along this line. 
So for two years I have felt utterly alone 
and cast down, but since receiving some 
splendid material from the Volta Bu- 
reau, I feel that the darkness will grad- 
ually clear away. I am very enthusi- 
astic about this roundabout letter, and 
I’m sure I shall profit greatly by it... . 

I believe I have realized the value of 
leading my child to live naturally in 
every respect. She greatly enjoys any 
joke, and tries to imitate everything she 
sees, such as the position of children in 
pictures, or any activity going on in the 
house. Although she is the only child, I 
have insisted on her sharing with other 
children. . . . My greatest problem is 
her strong determination. She certainly 
insists on having her own way, despite 
my efforts to correct this. Persuasion does 
not work well, and force does not work 
well. . .. I hope that all parents read 
the article under “Home and School” in 
the January, 1935, Votta REviEw—the 
New Year Resolution. I think it is cer- 
tainly food for thought, and if I may use 
the words of the writer, I would like to 
suggest that we try to accept our task in 
faith and cheer and not as cause for 
grief—rather as a difficult trust placed 
in our hands. 


—Mrs. H. H. 


From a Father 


Alabama. 


For a long time I have wished that I 
might have some means of passing on to 
others my experiences and the methods I 
used in teaching Jean, so I was very 
glad to be asked to join this newly or- 
ganized group. My family has kidded me 
a great deal, and even Jean has called me 
a “sissy” for joining the mothers’ club. 
Lest you might think me effeminate, I 
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would like to say that I smoke, chew 
“terbacker,” sing bass, and cuss a little 
sometimes. 

Jean is a congenitally deaf child. 
Everything she knows was taught her 
through the eye, letter by letter, syllable 
by syllable, and word by word. Her 
speech and lip reading are so good that 
strangers often do not detect that she is 
other than normal. She is now fourteen 
years old and has just finished the first 
semester in high school. She depends 
altogether on her ability to read the lips. 

While my method might seem crude to 
the profession, it is tinged with practical 
applications of scientific methods. Right 
from the very first, I have expected (not 
demanded) everything of her that I did 
of my other children, and have treated 
her, as far as possible, as though she 
were the same as they are. 

I truly believe that our greatest prob- 
lem is not with the child but with our- 
selves, our friends, and neighbors. One 
of my difficulties has been in persuading 
others to act naturally with her. I have 
never failed to correct them, no matter 
when or what the occasion. My inter- 
ference was never appreciated, and often 
showed me up in a bad light, but it was 
worth the cost. 

I first started with Jean by teaching 
her lip reading, with a top and a ball. 
I said, “Show me a ball,” “Show me a 
top.” I repeated the words many times 
before she grasped the idea that a cer- 
tain movement of the lips represented a 
place, an object, or an action.... I fol- 
lowed the work given by her teacher after 
she went to school, although I would add 
other objects. If her teacher put a girl 
on her chart, then I would put both a 
girl and a boy on mine. . .. I also found 
that Jean could learn a whole sentence 
as easily as she could a word. I found 
this out by telling her to “get my hat” 
when starting to go out. After I had 
repeated this at a time when I was not 
dressed to go out, and found that she re- 
sponded in the same way, I began pour- 
ing whole sentences out to her. ... In 
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all of my teaching I have tried to stay 

just a little beyond her reach, so that 

she would be reaching up and up and up. 
C. 


A Mother Who is a Teacher of 
the Deaf 


Texas. 


First, let me say that I lack words 
strong enough to express for Mr. C. my 
admiration of the wise training he has 
given his daughter. . I must confess 
that, according to some of my friends in 
the profession, I am “hipped” on three 
phases of the teaching of the deaf. One 
is the rhythm and natural accent of 
speech. The rhythm in our speech is a 
great factor in making it intelligible. 
A great deal of what we call “deaf 
speech” lacks this rhythm, and is there- 
fore hard to understand even by those 
accustomed to the speech of the deaf. 
The first step toward acquiring rhythm 
is to have the child see the rhythm. 
When giving a lip reading exercise, give 
a whole sentence containing the desired 
word, rather than drill on the single 
word. Mr. C. said to Jean, “show me a 
ball,” instead of repeating, “a ball.” 
Thus Jean was seeing the smoothness 
and rhythm of speech. ... When a child 
is given too much drill on single words, 
he has a tendency later to try to read 
from the lips every word in a sentence. 
This often makes him a slow lip reader, 
because his mind is on the words and 
not on the sense of the whole sentence. 

The deaf child must acquire speech 
through imitation of, first, the single 
sound, then the syllable, and then the 
sentence. If he constantly sees sentences 
in his lip reading, he is building up a 
picture of speech which will be a guide 
to him when he is ready to speak con- 
nected language... . 

I should like to stress the importance 
of speaking to the child in a natural way, 
just as if he could hear. A little plan 
that young children seem to enjoy, is to 
use an attractively illustrated Mother 
Goose book. Have the child sit on your 
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lap and show him the picture for any 
rhyme you may select. “Dickery, Dick- 
ery, Dock” is a very good one to start 
with. Read the rhyme naturally, keep- 
ing time with your hand on the book, 
and at the same time pat the time with 
your foot. The child likes to feel the 
vibration of your voice, and to feel and 
see the marking of time. After repeating 
the rhyme two or three times, hold the 
child’s hand against your cheek. This 
time he may begin to watch your lips 
instead of the picture. If he does, so 
much the better, but if he doesn’t, do not 
force him. Put the book away when you 
have finished the five or ten minutes of 
reading. You want to keep it as new 
and interesting to him as possible. The 
next time you get it out, take his hand 
and keep time with it on your cheek as 
you say the same rhyme. ... If he has 
any hearing, be sure that you say the 
rhyme sometimes with your mouth close 
to his ear. He may be able to hear the 
vowel sounds, and the rhythm of them 
will interest him. It is rhythm we want, 
through vibration, lip reading, or hear- 
ing, preferably all three... . 


—Mrs. M. B. 


The Mother of a Grown Son 


Minnesota. 


I was very greatly pleased to be asked 
to join this roundabout group. Although 
our son has reached the age where he is 
very much “on his own,” yet I hope to 
receive many ideas which may yet be 
helpful. I also hope that our experience 
may serve to inspire other parents of 
deaf children to let no stone remain un- 
turned which might make the life of 
their child happier and more complete. 

I used to feel so alone with my prob- 
lem. I wish that in those early years I 
might have had the opportunity for help, 
understanding and inspiration that are 
now made possible by the Volta Bureau, 
the various schools, and by a close, 
friendly atmosphere, which is possible in 
this roundabout letter. 
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As you already know, our son has been 
deaf since birth. We discovered his deaf- 
ness when he was seventeen months old, 
and took him to numerous specialists— 
you know the procedure. He is now 
twenty years old. 

It was not my original intention to 
keep Sturdy at home, and the training I 
have taken was for the purpose of start- 
ing his education and understanding his 
problems. My college work had been 
in the department of education, so it was 
natural that I should be interested in the 
subject. My first course in the instruc- 
tion of the deaf was a mothers’ course, 
taken shortly after we discovered Sturdy’s 
deafness. That has been followed since 
by two other short courses. . . . This 
was my son, and he had a handicap, 
which could be overcome only by my 
giving everything I had to his education. 
I would not recommend that a mother 
become the teacher of her own child un- 
less it should become an all consuming 
fire, balanced with a determination to 
use common sense to temper each situa- 
tion as it arises. 

I appreciate many of the suggestions 
that are to be found in this letter. I 
have already started a note book in which 
I am copying suggestions and informa- 
tion. As the letter makes each round, 
this information will accumulate. Even 
though Sturdy has already entered his 
professional school, I still do some lip 
reading and voice work with him. Your 
suggestions will help, I know. . . . 

Today, Sturdy is a first year student 
in the Minneapolis School of Art, one of 
the finest institutions of its kind in the 
country. He is showing remarkable tal- 
ent in sculpturing and painting. Per- 
haps his lack of hearing may make his 
ability to concentrate, visualize and cre- 
ate all the keener. 

I have this year joined a class in 
adult lip reading. I sit in the back of 
the room and hold my hands over my 
ears so that it is just as much a prob- 
lem to me to get the speaker’s words as 
it is for the hard of hearing in the class. 
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We have great fun; but I have learned 
that it is very tiring on the eyes and a 
strain on the nerves. More than ever do 
I realize what a strain it must be to ac- 
quire a reasonable amount of lip reading 
when one has never heard a spoken word. 


—Mrs. L. M. 


A Child Newly Deafened 
New York. 


Our little girl was three years and 
two months old when she became sick 
with spinal meningitis. After she had 
apparently recovered, we discovered that 
she was losing her hearing. She does not 
hear at all now. 

Before her illness, she talked much. 
She could count to twenty, and knew her 
alphabet. Our problem is new, and as 
yet we have not much to pass on that 
would be of value to others. We are 
trying to keep Priscilla talking as much 
as possible. She still has quite a vocab- 
ulary that she uses. ... She has a set 
of wooden letters and an alphabet book, 
and she can match the letters on the 
blocks with those in the book. She can 
put together picture puzzles cut in large 
pieces. She has a set of four birds cut 
in horizontal strips, with a letter from 
the bird’s name at the end of each strip. 
Priscilla likes to put these together and 
says the names of two of the birds. 


—Mrs. V. L. 
Trying the Suggestions 


New Jersey. 


Mr. C’s letter was not only interesting, 
it was inspirational! Thank you, Mrs. B, 
for your advice on rhythm and the 
natural accent of speech. I should like 
to keep a permanent record of what you 
have said. At one time I had attempted 
to read nursery rhymes and Stevenson’s 
“Child’s Garden of Verses” to Billy while 
he was wearing a hearing aid, but at that 
time I had not been able to capture his 
attention. After reading your letter, I 
tried it again and was delighted to dis- 
cover that he apparently enjoyed it. 

Mrs. M’s letter and that of Mr. C. give 
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a mother of a young child renewed de- 
termination to prepare her child so that 
he may complete his education among 
hearing, unhandicapped students. 


—Mrs. M. N. 


A Mother of Twelve 
Michigan. 

My deaf boy, Eddie, is my eleventh 
child. All the others are normal. Eddie 
had chicken pox at the age of fourteen 
months. After that, we noticed that he 
was indifferent to sounds. The doctors 
could not agree as to whether he was 
totally deaf or not, so we visited a spe- 
cialist. He said Eddie was not “stone” 
deaf, but Eddie has not learned to talk, 
and he is now four years and nine months 
old. 

Up to a year ago, he was a very, very 
hard problem. Not that he wanted to be 
bad; he didn’t know how to act any other 
way. As he was deaf, he lost his balance 
easily and he took some very hard falls, 
always crying little and accepting them 
as a matter of course. This may have 
led him to think that others could easily 
take severe punishment, for he would 
strike anyone with a weapon of any kind, 
and used his feet to kick unmercifully. 
The child just older than he is a girl, 
and she got many a hard knock from 
him. He is quicker than lightning, and 
got the blows in before anyone could 
intercede. Then again, he would play 
nicely for a long time. 

He had to be watched constantly, be- 
cause he ran away. I walked thousands 
of miles, especially in summer, through 
and around my house, looking first out 
of one window, then out of another, to 
see where Eddie was. We _ nick-named 
him “Toughy,” and the name has stuck 
ever since, for tough he is in every 
sense of the word. 

Seventeen months ago, a baby sister 
arrived. Eddie eyed her critically for 
a long time, but did not harm her, al- 
though he was jealous, as might be ex- 
pected. The baby fared very well with 
him. He liked her. He noticed first her 
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little improvements. He was delighted 
to see her smile, sit up, creep, walk, etc. 

All this time, he was never at a loss 
to make himself understood. His accom- 
plishments were the same as any other 
little boy’s. He learned to play with his 
hearing brothers and sisters, and the older 
neighbor children. Younger children he 
seemed to dislike. 

He was very destructive. At the table 
he was terrible. At every meal he over- 
turned his milk or water. This was not 
done purposely; he just couldn’t help it. 
I punished him, but not for everything. 
I realized that he could not understand, 
so I took time to show him that dishes 
broke, that he marred the furniture, that 
he should not walk heavily when baby 
was asleep, etc. 

He responded nicely. He learned these 
things, and others. He gradually forgot 
to push and slap the younger children. 
He stopped running away. He now plays 
ball and other games with the five older 
boys. They like him and are good to 
him. They are delighted when he shows 
ability to understand them. 

A year ago, I learned of the Volta Bu- 
reau. I wrote there and many other 
places to find some way to help him. 
I became so anxious to teach him to talk 
that I could hardly wait. But although 
I had much information, and others had 
accomplished so much, nothing would 
make Eddie talk, or even try. ... I 
tried other work with him. I bought 
kindergarten equipment. I cut out card- 
board letters and pictures and tried to 
interest him, but he balked at every- 
thing... . 

Through this past summer, we let him 
alone, and it was not until September, 
when the other children started to school, 
that I again took up work with Eddie. I 
was more than surprised to find that he 
could go easily through everything I had 
tried to teach him. He matched colors, 
colored pictures with crayon, and began 
to print letters and numbers. 

I talk to him just as I do to the 
others. ... Many times a day he rushes 
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into the house, reaches up and puts his 
arms around my neck and climbs up into 
my arms to be loved and kissed. Then 
he pats me, and off he goes again to play. 

He borrowed his older sister’s roller 
skates one morning, and contented him- 
self until noon by sitting on them and 
riding around. After dinner, without any 
help, he had shortened and fitted the 
skates to his own shoes. By the next 
morning, he was taking strokes, and he 
is now a better skater than his ten year 
old brother... . 

I congratulate all the members of this 
group on their success with their deaf 
children. I value their letters very much 
and wish I could keep them, but will 
send them on to help and cheer other 
parents with their difficult task. 

—Mrs. F. F. 


From a Mother-Teacher 


Arizona. 


I have just finished reading all the 
roundabout letters. Each one has aroused 
a desire to have a visit with the writer. 

I believe the letter that “struck 
home” the most was Mrs. F’s. Her state- 
ment, “I have walked thousands of miles 
through my house, looking first out of 
one window, then out of another, to see 
where Eddie is,” might have been my 
own, a number of years ago. I had had 
no knowledge at all of handicapped 
children. I had watched my boy’s pre- 
cious speech gradually leave him, and 
for a year or two he seemed to grow al- 
ways wilder. . 

But what a change the years have 
wrought! I wish now that Frederick were 
just a little wilder—he is such a very 
quiet boy... . He is concentrating on 
academic work just now, but good health 
is our first thought. 

He has a talent, but just where it 
might fit in I do not know. Perhaps 
Mr. C. or some other father can suggest 
something. His talent is mathematical. 
For example, he does such problems as 
56,505 xX 98,799 = 5,582,637,495 en- 

(Continued on page 775) 
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Studying the Psychology of the Deaf 


By Eveanor OtMsTeD MILLER 


ECAUSE we are situated near the 
B Illinois School for the Deaf, we 

have instituted at Illinois College 
in Jacksonville a course in the Psychology 
of the Deaf. In organizing the course and 
securing desirable reading material. we 
have been materially assisted by mem- 
bers of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
At the request of the Executive Secretary, 
Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, and_be- 
cause we believe the readers of the VOLTA 
Review might be interested in reading 
of such a course, we are contributing 
this brief notice. 

In studying the psychology of the deaf, 
we have read a great deal of interesting 
material and engaged in many enlivening 
discussions. Two members of the class 
are children of deaf parents; several 
others work in one capacity or other at 
the School for the Deaf while attending 
Illinois College. The query has been 
raised by some of the teachers at the 
School for the Deaf as to whether there 
is a separate psychology of the deaf, or 
whether it is not really a part of the 
general psychology of all human beings. 
With the latter view we are inclined to 
agree, but we believe that a thorough 
course in elementary psychology without 
any application to special cases is a 
necessity before any special group can 
be studied adequately. The topics we 
have studied during the six weeks include, 


I. The importance and characteristics of the 
problem of deafness. 
1. Extent of deafness. 
2. Time of occurrence and effect. 
3. Causes. 
4. Differences between the totally deaf and 
the hard-of-hearing. 


II. Recognition of the problem of deafness. 
1. The history of the education of the 
deaf. 
2. Invention and use of aids to hearing. 
3. Methods of education. 


III. Psychological characteristics of the deaf. 
1. Mental, as shown by tests. 
2. Disposition. 
3. Differences in behavior as deafness 


‘progresses. 
4. Peculiar inabilities, 
5. Brain characteristics. 


imagination, ete. 


IV. Adjustments to deafness. 
1. Mechanical. 
2. Vocational. 
3. Social. 


V. Knowledge of the deaf through the bi- 
ographies of deaf persons. 


VI. The deaf-blind. 


We found considerable difficulty in 
finding books and other source material. 
We examined many back copies of the 
American Annals of the Deaf, The VoLTa 
Review, The Auditory Outlook, and 
other periodicals particularly intended for 
deaf people or those especially concerned 
with their progress. We accumulated ma- 
terial from the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion as well as the Survey of American 
Schools for the Deaf made in 1925 by the 
National Research Council. With the 
kind help of the Volta Bureau we gath- 
ered together a considerable amount of 
pamphlet and reprint material. We con- 
sulted general works, such as Scheide- 
mann’s “Psychology of Exceptional Chil- 
dren,” and several books on intelligence 
testing which contained chapters on the 
deaf. We bought several books, includ- 
ing Hays’ “Modern Conception of Deaf- 
ness,” Goldstein’s “Problems of the Deaf,” 
and “Hearing and the School Child,” by 
Waldman, Wade and Aretz. Finally, we 
consulted literally hundreds of articles 
appearing in popular, technical, and pro- 
fessional mazagines over the past twenty 
years. From these articles, we selected a 
periodical bibliography which is of con- 
siderable interest. 

This year we are expanding our study 
to include some small amount of research 
work in connection with the local school. 

(Continued on page 780) 
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F late years the people concerned 
O with the organization of conven- 

tions of teachers of the deaf have 
given considerable thought to the idea 
of featuring a special section for the 
parents of deaf children. While the 
plan has never matured, there is much 
to be said in its favor. In no way other 
than by attending such conventions can 
the average parents hope to obtain a broad 
view of the education of the deaf and 
of the forces at work in this transitional 
period of its development. In no other 
way are they likely to make contact with 
teachers from all parts of the country, to 
see demonstrations of various kinds of 
teaching, to hear discussions of the best 
as well as of the newest developments of 
educational procedure—training of resid- 
ual hearing, scientific discoveries and so 
on, and to secure that comprehension of 
the problems of deafness which can come 
only through getting away from the per- 
sonal element in their individual cases. 

If our conventions could add to their 
general theme a special session for par- 
ents, there would be many to rise up and 
call the promoters blessed. The pro- 
gram for such a session could cover 
ground all the way from the deaf pre- 
school child to the college graduate. 
Parents, teachers, supervisors, superinten- 
dents, physicians, research workers, and 
others could meet on the common ground 
of attempting to secure the best possible 
backing for these children and young 
people, whose minds must be reached by 
detours instead of by the well-established 
racial route of hearing. 

The Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf met last summer under 
the auspices of a school in which strong 
parent-teacher relations are fostered by 


the Superintendent. Both there in the 
Illinois School and in the Central Institute 
in St. Louis, where many people attended 
pre-convention sessions before going to 
Jacksonville, there were opportunities to 
see most interesting preschool work as 
well as more advanced work with deaf 
children. The parents who attended 
doubtless felt richly repaid. 

The writer of the following article was 
impressed by the number of parents in 
attendance and by the benefit which they 
and, through them, their children re- 
ceived—an impression she has crystallized 
for the Votta REVIEW in 


How Billy’s Mother Learned 


When the children returned to their 
homes last spring, Billy’s speech and lan- 
guage were good. He was proud of his 
year-book, which contained all the work 
he had accomplished that year. Yet, 
after it had been shown to a few friends 
of his parents, the book was carefully 
laid aside so that it would not become 
wrinkled or torn. Why? Because no 
one at home knew what to do with it. 
So Billy no longer used his speech nor 
his language except on very rare occa- 
sions. Perhaps his mother, Mrs. K., 
thought that a vacation from school work 
was what her boy needed. She did not 
realize that each time speech was not in- 
sisted upon her child’s education became 
retarded. 

Our deaf children, more than hearing 
boys and girls, need constant practice in 
connected language and constant usage 
of their speech. In that way only can 
these handicapped children become the 
normal men and women we try so hard 
to make them. Neither they nor their 
parents can afford to let these vital 
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essentials rest. The hearing child’s lan- 
guage never sleeps; his vocabulary in- 
creases every day. The deaf child’s must, 
too. 


To parents of deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children, let me make a plea: 

If you want your handicapped child to 
succeed, to reach and hold his place 
among his hearing friends, help him use 
his speech and language. He will reward 
vou sooner than you think. If you do 
not know how to make use of the year- 
book which he brought home last year, 
visit him in his class-room this year. 
His teacher will be more than glad to 
assist you in planning your help for him 
next summer. Then, too, attend the con- 
ventions for teachers of the deaf. Learn 
all you can to help your child grow! 
You owe it to him. 

Now, to teachers and others who real- 
ize the need for codperation on the part 
of these parents, let me make a few sug- 
gestions: 

Encourage the parents to visit your 
classroom. Do not “talk over their 
heads.” Do not concentrate on the “show 
pupils” and the “finished product” each 
time you have visitors. Make the visitors 
feel that an atmosphere of speech is essen- 
tially the normal one. Encourage them to 
take an interest in what we teachers are 
trying to do, and what we can not succeed 
in doing without their help. And when we 
meet each summer at conventions, invite 
them. Give them an insight into how we 
go about preparing these children for 
adulthood, and show them in how much 
need we really are of their codperation. 

As a specific example, let us picture 
Mrs. K. attending the Twenty-ninth Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf at the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, Illinois, last June. She had 
become interested and was anxious to 
help her child become more normal. 

She attended the group meetings at 
which the nursery school was discussed. 
From them she realized the need for pre- 
school training among the deaf. In other 
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meetings she learned the importance of 
stimulating and educating residual hear- 
ing, and the method of administering 
some of the valuable exercises. She 
learned how health training and physical 
education help the handicapped child; 
and why vocational training is necessary. 
She also found valuable and _ practical 
lessons in the discussions of disciplinary 
problems. Results of research among the 
deaf were cited and Mrs. K. learned a 
great deal from those splendid papers. 
She also found the round-table discus- 
sions of language, arithmetic, and activity 
work invaluable. 

No, she did not expect to learn in that 
week enough to carry on the education 
of her deaf child herself, but she was 
awakened sufficiently to begin to interpret 
intelligently what the specially trained 
teachers were attempting to do for her 
child. She could visit the class-room 
now, converse understandingly with the 
teacher, and continue her child’s work 
throughout the summer months and inter- 
vening vacations, with the feeling that 
she knew something about the necessary 
procedure. 

At the close of that session at Jackson- 
ville, Mrs. K. declared that she would 
never again miss a like convention or any 
other meeting whose purposes, aims, and 
theories applied so definitely to her ob- 
ligations as the parent of a deaf child. 

Let us try this plan of working to- 
gether. Then let’s see if our periods for 
review each fall aren’t shortened, and if 
our children don’t acquire and retain 
more in the span of their school period, 
and, finally attain a higher rung on the 


ladder of life. 


As to Deafness Prevention 


The Parents’ Magazine for November 
contained a most pertinent article en- 
titled “Protect Your Child’s Ears” by 
J. R. Burke, M.D. 

After a paragraph of sound advice to 
parents of congenitally deaf children, Dr. 
Burke proceeds to deal with preventable 

(Continued on page 776) 
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Mental Hygiene Clinics in Schools 
for the Deaf 


By Rutu Gay 


STRICTLY modern school should be 
A a kind of laboratory where the 
child could have real life experi- 
ences. He should never be allowed to 
suspect that he is being observed or 
“treated” and his thoughts at all times 
should be diverted from himself when he 
is under observation. 

In recent years the church has turned 
to the school, urging that a certain part 
of each day be devoted to the study of 
the right kind of living. The court and 
the police department have turned to the 
school, asking that it help them do some- 
thing to solve their problems of youthful 
delinquency and adult crime. Thus the 
school of today is recognized as a great 
social agency, because of its opportuni- 
ties for the prevention rather than the 
cure of social evils. If a diagnostic lab- 
oratory could be added to its equipment, 
it would be able to do much more than 
it is now doing to help solve social prob- 
lems. 

There have been marked changes in our 
conceptions of what the physical plant 
of a school for the deaf should be. 
Nowadays, for the health and recreation 
of our children we have playgrounds, 
libraries, swimming pools, and _ other 
equipment. To have a mental hygiene 
clinic in the school would be another 
decided step forward. Especially would 
it prove beneficial in cases where the 
handicap of deafness is combined with 
nervousness and weakened physique. 
Such a clinic, where psychopathic person- 
alities may be studied and treated, seems 
as necessary as a hospital where sick 
bodies are diagnosed and treated. 

In molding and remolding lives, the 
first step is to get away from a tendency 
to pronounce snap judgments. The sec- 


ond step is to recognize that all individ- 
uals have certain basic needs. These are 

(a) The need for love. 

(b) The need for self-dependence. 

(c) The need for self-expression. 

(d) The need to recognize the indi- 
vidual’s dependence on others and 
on forces stronger than himself. 

Let us accept emotions as real and 
natural and give them a place of impor- 
tance. Jealousy may be just as natural 
as love, in fact, the result of a craving 
for love. It is strange that a child will 
become anti-social and behave abominably 
when he wants love, but it is true that 
he often does. Stealing frequently means 
that the person is in an unhappy situa- 
tion and is trying to extricate himself. 
The same is nearly always true of lying. 
The teacher must keep on the alert to 
judge successfully the child’s wants and 
needs, and the child who is the hardest 
discipline problem should have more of 
the teacher’s time and thought than the 
other pupils. 

Here is a story of a problem child who 
has temper tantrums. Dorothy, as seen 
in the class-room, is a round-faced, 
plump little girl. She is clean, neat and 
well-dressed. In class recitation she is 
slow and inattentive and assumes a lazy 
posture. The tantrums come on for ap- 
parently no reason whatever. During 
each spell she is obsessed with the desire 
to write. She writes on everything that 
is near her, a paper, the slate, or the 
floor. It seems that there is something 
she must get out of her system and it is 
always the same thing. She writes the 
name of each member of the class and 
says each one is bad. She seems to 
think the whole class is out of step, when 


(Continued on page 781) 
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FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








What Can a Hard of Hearing Person Do? 


By Harriet MontacuE 


“ AN you suggest a job for a wom- 
an who is so deaf that she uses a 
hearing aid constantly, but oth- 
erwise is strong and well? For years I 
have taken small private parties traveling 
in many parts of the world, and have 
also lived in France, Germany and Spain 
. I can translate French, German, 
Spanish and Russian, have a keen inter- 
est in international questions, and can do 
research work, résumé writing, etc., from 
these languages. I want only an oppor- 
tunity to use this experience to earn a 
living.” 

This letter came to the Volta Bureau 
not so long ago. It is fairly representa- 
tive of a type of letter quite often re- 
ceived. The following, also more or less 
typical, was received only last week. 

“My little boy, three years old, does 
not hear well. He can hear some sounds, 
and speaks a few words, but the doctors 
have told me his deafness cannot be cured. 
Will you advise me as to his education, 
and also tell me what sort of vocational 
training could be followed by such a 
child.” 

It might seem that these letters have 
little in common, and yet one idea is 
uppermost in both of them. This idea is 
that a hearing defect must necessarily 
govern an individual’s choice of occupa- 
tion. The highly educated, cultured, trav- 
eled author of the first letter speaks of 
her deafness in the first sentence, before 
she states her qualifications. The har- 
rassed mother of the partially deaf child 
is already thinking of “what kind of 
work such a child can do,” although he 
is only three years old. 

Here is still another letter: 


“Have you any reliable information as 
to the best means of occupational read- 
justment for deaf people, and is there 
any vocational placement bureau that is 
interested in such people? After 
having spent eighteen years in academic 
work, fourteen of them on college and 
university faculties, I have, within the past 
two years, become deaf. I have an excel- 
lent hearing aid, and with it I hear mar- 
velously. Even so, I still have a problem 
on my hands. My work has been psycho- 
logical research. ... I am equipped by 
long experience to handle research data, 
and also to do editorial work, but I find 
it difficult to get located in either of these 
fields. I am by inclination and 
training interested in and familiar with 
hand work, so I am now wondering if to 
get more training in some such line is 
the thing to do. So you see, my prob- 
lem is one of getting advice from some 
reliable source as to the most feasible 
goal and the best ways and means of 
reaching it.” 

Here is another highly educated woman, 
with eighteen years of psychological re- 
search to her credit, who is yet prepared 
to turn to handwork for a means of liveli- 
hood, merely because her hearing has 
failed. 

Loss of hearing hits a person hard. It 
upsets his equilibrium and affects his 
judgment. It undermines his self confi- 
dence, and makes him more or less afraid 
of the world. His best friends seem like 
strangers, and his regular occupation is 
filled with pitfalls—or so he thinks. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that he be- 
gins to wonder if he had better change 
his work, or to fear that he will lose his 
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job. And if he hasn’t a job at the time, 
deafness looms mountain high in the 
path of getting one. 

Every rehabilitation placement officer 
knows this. He aso knows that, in plac- 
ing a handicapped client, the individu- 
al’s training, aptitude and background 
have first consideration and his handicap 
second. Moreover, where deafness is the 
handicap, its influence on the choice of 
jobs is, with a very few exceptions, far 
more psychological than practical. The 
prospective employer may think that a 
hard of hearing person would be a bother 
or a liability in his office or workshop; 
the newly deafened person may think 
that he will not be able to do the work 
successfully; but these ideas can be 
changed, and usually it rests on the hard 
of hearing person himself to change them. 

Except for a few, a very few, jobs, 
hearing is not an essential part of the 
worker’s equipment. It is a mistake to 
ask “what a hard of hearing person can 
do.” The list of possibilities is so long 
that it would take a day’s labor to com- 
pile it; the list of impossibilities could 
be stated in a few lines. The hard of 
hearing person cannot be a _ telephone 
operator or a piano tuner, or, perhaps, 
a stenographer. He had better not take 
up music, or speech correction, and he 
had better avoid jobs where he must meet 
the public constantly, or use the tele- 
phone. Yet even as I list the “don’ts” 
or “better nots,” cases come into my mind 
which contradict almost all of them. I 
know a hard of hearing woman who 
worked for years as saleswoman in a 
large department store, keeping her hear- 
ing aid so well concealed that neither her 
employers nor any of the other clerks 
knew she was deaf. I know a hard of 
hearing newspaper correspondent who has 
interviewed half the celebrities of Europe, 
using several different languages, and 
carrying to every interview the biggest 
hearing aid I ever saw in my life. 1 
know a college professor who lost all of 
his hearing almost over night, and who 
has gone right on conducting classes and 
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serving as consulting expert in important 
projects. 

I know several hard of hearing ste- 
nographers. “Do you see that girl in 
there?” remarked a business executive to 
a friend of mine the other day. “She’s 
my secretary. I wish she’d wear a hear- 
ing aid, for she’s getting pretty deaf; but 
she won’t do it, and I can’t insist on it, 
for I might make her mad, and I couldn’t 
get along without her.” 

So, one hesitates to say that a hard of 
hearing person cannot make a good secre- 
tary. And I know a number of public 
school teachers who wear hearing aids all 
day in their classes. In fact, about the 
only “can’ts” left for the hard of hearing 
are telephone operating and piano tuning. 

It is true that many of the persons 
engaged in the surprising occupations 
mentioned above were well established in 
their work before their hearing loss be- 
came apparent, and they were so efh- 
cient about adjusting themselves that they 
were able to surmount the innumerable 
small obstacles deafness placed in their 
way. The point is, they did surmount 
them. One young man, who held a secre- 
tarial job, bought a desk amplifier when 
his hearing began to be unreliable, and 
went right on with his job. He took lip 
reading lessons, too, and became amazing- 
ly efficient in the art. The deafened col- 
lege, professor accomplished miracles of 
readjustment in the course of a few 
months. 

This is not an attempt to belittle the 
difficulties nor the courage required to 
surmount them; it is merely an effort to 
point out that the difficulties are rarely 
of such a practical nature that they inter- 
fere with the successful performance of 
work. What a hard of hearing person 
can do depends on his brains, his ability, 
his training, his experience, and his be- 
lief in himself. It does not depend on 
his degree of hearing loss. His choice 
of what he is to do for a living, if he 
is just starting out in the world, or if he 
has already started and yet feels he must 
change his profession, should be gov- 
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erned by what he can do best, what he 
likes and wants to do, and not by the 
fact of his deafness. 

It is really astonishing how many let- 
ters are received at the Volta Bureau 
from welfare agents, research workers, 
and others interested in the problems of 
deafness, all of them asking for “a list of 
occupations suitable for the hard of hear- 
ing.” It would be almost as difficult to 
comply with this request as if it were 
worded simply “please list occupations 
suitable for anybody.” Employment sur- 
veys of the deaf and the hard of hearing 
almost invariably reveal a bewildering va- 
riety of occupations in which these handi- 
capped persons are engaged, and in al- 
most every instance when the individuals 
were asked what effect deafness had on 
their success, the reply was that it had 
no effect. Printers, hotel keepers, models, 
necktie makers, stockroom clerks, punch 
press operators, bankers, clerks; or, to 
take them alphabetically, bakers, barbers, 
bench workers, boarding house keepers, 
boiler repairers, bookkeepers, cabinet 
makers, carpenters, collectors, cooks, 
draftsmen, electricians, elevator operators, 
factory executives, foremen in machine 
shops, gardeners, hair dressers, inspectors, 
janitors. All these, and hundreds more, 
are listed as hard of hearing—and suc- 
cessful—workers. 

Where success has been attained, two 
psychological adjustments have been 
made: one in the mind of the handi- 
capped person himself, and one in the 
mind of the person who hires him. It 
may be the task of the hard of hearing 
person to effect both of these adjustments. 
He may have to convince others as well 
as himself that impaired hearing does 
not mean impaired intelligence or im- 
paired efficiency. 

This is rather an old story to all those 
who have dealt with the employment 
problems of the deafened; but it has to 
be told again and again. It comes up in 
other connotations besides vocational 
ones. Every so often it becomes necessary 
to prove to authorities that persons with 
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impaired hearing are safe automobile 
drivers. And now and then it is neces- 
sary to prove to personnel directors of 
factories that deafness does not consti- 
tute a liability in connection with acci- 
dent insurance. 

These practical problems, which are 
not practical at all, as I pointed out, but 
are really psychological—or shall we say 
informational?—add greatly to the diffi- 
culties of the hard of hearing; and the 
effort expended on meeting them cou- 
rageously might well be spent to better 
advantage. Everyone who has had any 
experience with the hard of hearing 
knows that deafness has, at the start, an 
appalling effect on the mind and the 
spirit. Both patience and buoyance are 
required to offset and maintain the even 
balance that is essential for success in 
almost any line of work. Faith, also, is 
necessary. No matter how intelligent or 
how well trained a hard of hearing per- 
son is, he will not be able to hold his 
own in any situation unless he has culti- 
vated a recognizable degree of faith— 
faith in himself, faith in life, faith in his 
ability to adjust himself to life. 

I once knew a hard of hearing girl of 
twenty-two, who had an excellent men- 
tality, and was well and strong. She 
presented an attractive appearance, and 
she had a good educational background. 
At home, she read Conrad, Dostoievsky, 
and the James brothers, William and 
Henry, for her own amusement; yet she 
worked ten hours a day wrapping soap 
in a soap factory for fourteen dollars a 
week. To the uninitiated, at first glance, 
her woeful occupation was forced on her 
by her defective hearing. Knowing her 
as I did, and being familiar with all the 
difficulties of deafness, I came to the 
conclusion that her main trouble was 
within herself. She had less faith than 
anyone I have ever met. She had no 
belief in God or in life or in herself. Her 
description of her method of looking for 
a job was symbolical of her whole atti- 
tude: “I went the dreary round. I knew 
before I started that it would be useless; 
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but I went on and on, and it got worse 
and worse, and, just as I supposed, there 
was nothing for me anywhere.” 

My heart went out to her; and yet I 
was not able to help her, and no one 
has ever been able to help her, except 
by the precarious method of giving her 
money and things. 

By way of contrast, I am familiar with 
at least two cases where hard of hearing 
girls, knowing what they wanted to do 
and feeling confident of their ability to do 
it, “wormed their way into jobs,” as one 
of them expressed it, by offering to work 
for nothing. They proved their worth so 
conclusively that in due time both of 
them were on the pay roll. 

It has become a byword to say that the 
hard of hearing offer the only example 
of handicapped persons who have effected 
their own rehabilitation. The American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, founded 
by the hard of hearing, has achieved 
great things toward the betterment of 
conditions for hard of hearing persons. 
In the same wav, each deafened individ- 
ual has to accomplish his own readjust- 
ment to life, and to convince others that 
his handicap is not insurmountable. 

A newly deafened girl once asked her 
father for money to go away to study lip 
reading. She brought forth as her strong- 
est argument the plea that ability to read 
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the lips would help her in earning a living. 

“But what could you do?” asked the 
father. “I just don’t know what you 
could do.” He gave her the money, how- 
ever, and she learned to read the lips, 
and she did earn her living, and is still 
doing so. 

I wish I could say once for all, as em- 
phatically as I know how, that in almost 
any office job, the hard of hearing per- 
son, once he is accustomed to the routine, 
is at very little disadvantage. If he can- 
not answer the telephone, there is always 
somebody to answer it for him and trans- 
mit the message. If he is pleasant and 
accommodating in other matters, his fel- 
low workers are more than glad to do 
this small service. If he has an execu- 
tive position, there are staff members to 
help keep in touch with what is going on 
at board meetings and committee meet- 
ings. Although, for that matter, the pro- 
portion of the hard of hearing who can- 
not hear over the telephone with an 
amplifier or hear at conferences with a 
good hearing air, is comparatively small. 

Deafness does not interfere with an in- 
dividual’s efficiency. It does not dictate 
his choice of jobs. The practical diff- 
culties it places in his path are not ex- 
tensive. The barricades in his way are 
psychological, and must be considered as 
such. 


' 





otologists to belittle the significance of many of the ear conditions 


MM’ chief concern has been and still is the tendency of physicians and 


discovered in testing school children. 


I believe that continued 








publicity and statistics, particularly concerning the benefits of treatment, 
will do away with this attitude. At any rate, we are convinced we are on 
the right road and in the end we are going to overcome all obstructions 
and reach our destination—the testing of hearing and the examination, 
care and treatment, not only of school children, but also of preschool 
children. Our object is prevention! Prevention of any deafness! Pre- 
vention of increasing deafness! Prevention of severe deafness! Preven- 
tion of total deafness! If anyone under the conditions can suggest a bet- 
ter way to approach our problems we will weleome him (or her) with 


open arms. 
Edmund Prince Fowler in The Laryngoscope. 
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Lip Reading on a College Campus 


By E.izABETH CHAMBLESS 


HE state of Florida is fortunate in 
having a supervisor of rehabilita- 
tion, Mr. Claud M. Andrews, who 
understands what lip reading means, and 
is interested in spreading the gospel of 
its value to the hard of hearing. He was 
glad to cooperate in forming an experi- 
mental class to be conducted at the 
Florida State College for Women, at 
Tallahassee; and the State Board of Re- 
habilitation supplied the funds for all 
those eligible for such help. 

Several persons played prominent parts 
in the organization of this class. A so- 
cially prominent woman, Mrs. Kellum, be- 
came interested in providing lip reading 
lessons for the daughter of a friend. The 
girl’s hearing loss is progressive, and im- 
mediate adjustment is necessary. The 
Personnel Director of the University, 
slightly hard of hearing and _ interested 
in the same girl, was very willing to as- 
sist in spreading news of the class among 
those in the university who might be 
interested. Mrs. Kellum spent hours in- 
terviewing various hard of hearing persons 
throughout the city. When I arrived in 
Tallahassee, a tentative class was ready 
for me. 

Of course there were some discourage- 
ments at the start, as is always the case 
in organizing a new class, but the re- 
sults thus far have far exceeded my ex- 
pectations. The course consists of ten 
weeks’ work. Classes are held daily. 
Some of the class members are university 
students; some are faculty members; some 
come from the town. Those who are not 
connected with the university range all 
the way from the profoundly deafened 
lawyer, whose hobby is birds, to the 
laborer who comes to class after a long 
day driving a tractor. 

Although I have often felt that class 
work is unfair to the individual student, 
unless private lessons are also given, 


this is class work under ideal conditions. 
All the classes are small, and I have 
time enough to give some private lessons 
to all students although it is through 
class work that I accomplish most. I 
give some private lessons in my office, 
which is located in another building. 

The opportunity is a wonderful one; 
and the class is most inspiring. Such 
students! Mentally alert, with highly de- 
veloped powers of concentration, they 
are making astonishing progress. The 
five faculty members enter into the work 
on an even basis with their own students. 
They enjoy it, and so do the girls. The 
girls correct their professors’ mistakes, 
and are in turn corrected. When a 
scholarly Ph.D. comes before a class and 
repeats with pride, “I saw the boy throw 
the ball to his baby sister,” that is 
achievement, both for the doctor and for 
his teacher. 

At the start, I used my own text as a 
teacher’s manual. After we had com- 
pleted the exercise, I gave a copy to each 
pupil to be used as a home practice book. 
A daily class review is held; and at this 
period I have different pupils read ex- 
ercises to the class. Thus the members 
have the advantage of reading other lips 
besides the teacher’s; and they are cer- 
tainly learning to understand one another. 

A dean of the university, not a class 
member but keenly interested in the work, 
has proposed that the state-owned audi- 
ometer be brought to the university so 
that the hearing of all the students may 
be tested. This will be done as soon as 
possible, and may lead to the permanent 
establishment of a lip reading class as 
part of the regular course of study. So, 
I joyously tell the lip reading world that 
Florida State College for Women is lip 
reading conscious. 

Naturally, my own share in this work 

(Continued on page 778) 
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The Dayton Poster Contest 


HE DAYTON League for the Hard 

| of Hearing announced publicly in 
September, 1935, that prizes would 

be given to art students who made the 
best posters to be used during National 
Hearing Week. Although the announce- 
ment was not made until September 10, 
and the closing date was October 15, 
forty-four posters were submitted by stu- 
dents in the city high schools and the 
Art Institute. Ten prizes were given. 
Two were of ten dollars each, for the 
best poster made by a high school stu- 
dent and the best poster made by a stu- 
dent or former student at the Art Insti- 


tute. The other four prizes were mer- 
chandise, contributed by Dayton mer- 
chants. 


A notice concerning the contest was 
sent around to the schools. It gave the 
specifications as follows: 

1. The poster must be 15 inches by 
20 inches. 

2. The poster must have displayed at 
the bottom, or attached to it, 

National Hearing Week 
The Dayton League for the Hard of 
Hearing 
206 Refiners’ Building 

3. The posters must be entered at the 
Dayton League for the Hard of Hearing 
not later than 6 P.M., October 15. 

4. The posters will be judged by a 
committee, consisting of Siegfried R. 
Weng, Director of the Dayton Art Insti- 
tute; Miss Jane Reece, Pictorial Photog- 
rapher; and Carrol I. Burtanger, Public- 
ity Director of the Rike-Kumler Com- 
pany. Their decision will be announced 
October 21, Better Hearing Day. 

5. The posters will be judged for 
three points: 

a. Originality 

b. Educational value 

c. Artistic workmanship 

6. All posters will become the prop- 
erty of the Dayton League for the Hard 





THESE GIRLS ARE MEMBERS OF THE DAYTON 
AND CINCINNATI LEAGUES. DO THEY LOOK 


AS IF THEY WERE “DENIED THE PLEA- 
SURES OF LIFE?” 


of Hearing, to be used in advertising the 
work of the organization. 


Suggestions 


Posters may bring the following objec- 
tives before the public: 

1. Prevention and treatment of deaf- 
ness. 

2. The prevalence of deafness among 
adults and school children. 

3. The use of hearing aids. 

4. Lip reading for deafened adults 


and children. 


The suggestions also included possible 
ideas for posters: “The Hard of Hearing 
Stepping Up,” the “steps” being lip read- 
ing, hearing aids, social adjustment, con- 
genial work, and usefulness; “One Out 
of Eight,” showing the hard of hearing 
child as compared with the normally 
hearing, etc. The announcement of the 
rules for the contest was accompanied 
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by a sheet describing the League, its 
activities and the purposes of National 
Hearing Week. 

The ten winning posters were given a 
whole window in the leading department 
store of Dayton, the Rike-Kumler Co., 
during Hearing Week, and the other 
thirty-four were displayed in shop win- 
dows all through the downtown district. 

The contest gave excellent publicity. 
It advertised Hearing Week; it advertised 
the Dayton League; it was instrumental 
in conveying exact information about the 
hard of hearing to a large number of 
persons whose ideas had previously been 
extremely hazy. 

Nine of the posters submitted are re- 
produced on another page. Seven of 
them were prize winners. Obviously, all 
of them offer room for criticism, and yet 
they make a most interesting showing. 
They are an excellent revelation of the 
ideas many people have in regard to the 
hard of hearing. Among the original 
forty-four submitted in the contest, six 
involved the use of the sign language! 
The poster which won first prize for a 
high school student, number 2 in the top 
row, suggests the old idea that deafness 
is something funny. Also, the caption 
is “Hard of Hearing Week,” a mistake 
made all too frequently. One wonders 
why those who use this expression do 
not recognize the anachronism. They 


would probably never say “Cruelty to 
Animals Week.” 


Number 4 and 7 might serve quite well 
as warnings to those who neglect the care 
of their hearing; but the psychological 
effect would be very bad for a person 
already struggling to adjust himself to 
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approaching deafness. Also, such a pic- 
ture conveys to the public only one half 
of what should be known about the hard 
of hearing. It is true that all persons 
whose hearing is impaired go through a 
period of despair, but a large proportion 
adjust their lives, and attain cheerfulness 
and serenity, and this fact as well as the 
difficulties accompanying deafness should 
be emphasized in a poster advertising 
Hearing Week. 

The excellent poster, Number 5, which 
won first prize for an Art Institute stu- 
dent, contains a noticeable grammatical 
error. It also makes an exaggerated 
statement, for the one child out of eight 
who has a measurable hearing defect may 
have an impairment so slight that it is a 
threat rather than a handicap. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the flaws 
that may be picked in these posters, the 
whole experiment has been a valuable 
one, and will be productive of much 
good. Miss Elizabeth Brand, Executive 
Secretary of the Dayton League, is al- 
ready planning another contest for next 
year—and suggests a national poster con- 
test among winners in local League con- 
tests. Such contests should be an- 
nounced in April, so that students in 
public school classes may have ample 
time to do the work. Also, a greater 
effort should be made to educate the ar- 
tists beforehand, and to give them a bet- 
ter understanding of the hard of hearing. 
Perhaps as good a way as any would be 
to introduce them to some of the league 
members. Five juniors are portrayed in 
the photograph on page 748. Nobody 
could assert that they look like failures, 
or as if they were denied the pleasures 


of life! 





is created by the rhythmic earning and spending of the entire country. Before 


| IS the spirit which is lacking: all the other ingredients are here. Prosperity 


the country can return to work it must have the will to work. 


There should be more emphasis on work as such; more scorn for those who 
will not work when work is offered; the creation of a new state of mind in which 
the motto of Chicago, “J will,” becomes the motto of the nation. 


—Earnest Elmo Calkins. 
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Is Lip Reading Education or Training ?* 


By Outve A. Wuitpin, Ep.D. 


VERY amusing incident which oc- 
A curred a few days ago in one of 
our Baltimore schools _ illustrates 
the need for accurate definitions in speak- 
ing of our work.” The lip reading teach- 
er was about to begin her work for the 
year in this school and wished to send 
for a few already selected children to 
interview them before placing them in 
the proper group. As the children were 
filing to their classrooms on returning 
from recess, a new teacher across the 
hall spoke to the lip reading teacher and 
asked her if she were there to teach. 
“Yes,” said the lip reading teacher, “I 
teach lip reading. When recess is over 
will you send me a boy to take a note 
around the school?” 

Both teachers went back to their rooms, 
and in a short time the lip reading teach- 
er was amazed to see a group of about 
fifteen or twenty small children enter 
her room. They didn’t know why they 
had been sent to her, so she sent them 
back to tell their teacher that some mis- 
take had been made. Meanwhile, an- 
other group, and still another group of 
children came. They kept on swarming 
into the room. In desperation the lip 
reading teacher tried to discover the rea- 
son for it, and was told that a note had 
been sent all over the school telling the 
teachers to send their “lip readers” to 
Room 201. The new teacher was trying 
to be helpful, and had misunderstood 
“lip reading” to indicate those children 
who move their lips while reading si- 
lently. 

Similar errors have occurred frequent- 
ly of late, because of the adoption of the 
term “lip reader” by certain teachers of 
silent reading methods. It is unfortu- 


*Address delivered September 28, 1935, before 
the Speech Correction and Hard of Hearing Sec- 
tion of the Pennsylvania State Conference for the 
Education of Excepticnal Children. 


nate, because the term lip reading, as we 
who teach it understand it, is far dif- 
ferent. As early as the 17th century, 
Bulwer defined lip reading as “that sub- 
tile art which may inable one with an 
observant eie to heare what any man 
speaks by the moving of his lips.” I 
hope that the use of this term in reading 
can be discouraged and that we may al- 
ways make clear that our work lies with 
a particular group of physically handi- 
capped children whose educational needs, 
if they are to be met, require the develop- 
ment of this skill. 

The answers to the question before us 
today—‘“Is lip reading education or train- 
ing?”—should determine whether this sub- 
ject is justifiably a part of the public 
school curriculum or not. If lip reading 
is acceptable as a part of the school pro- 
gram, its place in the scheme of the 
school must be determined. Is it a sub- 
ject to be taught in the elementary schools 
only or should it be a part of the sec- 
ondary school set-up? The answer to the 
last question will decide its importance 
at this level. Here and there through- 
out the country, attempts have been made 
to have lip reading included in the cur- 
riculum of the high school as a subject 
carrying credit towards graduation. It is 
questionable as to whether this is wise or 
even desirable. It is true that the ques- 
tion is no longer debatable as to whether 
lip reading is necessary to the happy de- 
velopment of the hard of hearing indi- 
vidual or whether it is to be considered 
of educational value. 

The triangle of education is formed by 
knowledge, skills and attitudes or ap- 
preciation. Each angle of the triangle is 
important and each contributes to the de- 
velopment of the whole child. Training 
is habit formation brought about by 
drill, the purpose of which is to acquire 
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some item or degree of skill or knowledge. 
A certain amount of drill is necessary; 
that is, when the need is acknowledged 
by the pupils and the exercise is of defi- 
nite purpose and of positive interest. In 
the learning of lip reading, practice 
makes perfect. Repetitions used efficient- 
ly, applied with attention and _ vigor, 
properly distributed over a number of 
periods bring the desired result. It 
must always be kept clearly in mind that 
drill is not necessarily good just be- 
cause it is drill, but because it is the 
right sort and is used in the right way. 

When we carefully consider the skill 
subjects—writing, spelling, the mechanics 
of reading and number work—we find 
that they are all confined to the ele- 
mentary school program. They are the 
tools of education, the processes by 
which the acquisition of knowledge and 
appreciations is made possible. When 
they cease to be required, that is, when 
the need for them is met, they are given 
a less important part in the program. Is 
lip reading a skill or may it be regarded 
as knowledge or appreciation? The ac- 
quisition of ability to read the lips is 
brought about by drill only. Reasoning 
and judgment have no part to play in 
the learning of lip reading. It is a skill, 
a tool to be used by the hard of hearing 
for the better understanding of the finer 
things of life. There is no longer any 
need to justify drill. The laws of learn- 
ing, namely, the law of repetition, the 
law of association and the law of satis- 
faction, are of foremost importance to 
the teacher and determine the extent to 
which he succeeds in developing any 
skill in a pupil. 

The aim of lip reading is directly re- 
lated to communication. If we keep this 
in view we can save ourselves much waste 
of time in trying to accomplish objec- 
tives such as the ability to follow lec- 
tures and sermons, theatres and movies 
and to comprehend the reading aloud of 
books or other printed material, all of 
which relate only indirectly to the pri- 
mary purpose of lip reading. The amount 
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of drill required will vary according to 
the needs of each individual. To com- 
prehend through the eye is to read the 
lips. Just what this type of comprehen- 
sion is, how it arises, and how it exists 
in consciousness are questions that have 
not been satisfactorily answered. For- 
tunately for us, we can be certain of one 
thing, however, and that is, that in order 
to gain comprehension, ghrough the eye, 
of a spoken idea, certain associations must 
be formed. For instance, bo means more 
to the lip reader when it is associated 
with a piece of ribbon or an arrow 
than when used as a separate syllable. 
The meaning is enriched as the number 
of associations with it is increased. The 
teacher’s first duty, therefore, is to de- 
velop associations with each movement 
of the lips. In order to apply the law 
of association to lip reading, meaningful 
material must be used. When the words 
used in teaching beginners mean nothing, 
there is no opportunity for comprehen- 
sion. For this reason, syllable drills 
should be avoided and single word drills 
used sparingly. The widespread use of 
meaningless material in lip reading les- 
sons not only retards the development of 
this ability but places it upon a purely 
mechanical basis. 

An eminent educator recently refused 
to allow a course in methods of teaching 
lip reading to be included in the program 
of his department because he likened it 
to the habit formation among animals. 
He lost sight of the fact that, for the 
hard of hearing, lip reading ability, as 
a tool in the acquisition of knowledge, 
comprises more than the mere physical 
ability to see the movements of the lips. 
It is closely concerned with association, 
memory and interpretation. It is more 
than a conditioned reflex. 

There is probably no subject in the 
curriculum which can furnish so many 
opportunities for satisfaction as does lip 
reading, for it may make use of any in- 
terest. After the mechanics of lip read- 
ing have been mastered there is no sub- 


(Continued on page 779) 
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Sonny Wants a Violin 


By Guiapys MARSHALL 


In looking for an instrument, I had 

an amusing experience which left 
me with an agreeable sense of having 
been involved in an opera bouffe. Gold 
braid, soft lights, and pomp and cere- 
mony were all parts of this comical ad- 
venture; and from the distance there was 
even wafted a faint melody to which the 
roles were danced. 

My first thought was, of course, the 
local music stores, I felt sure they would 
have children’s departments where I could 
pick up a suitable practice instrument. 
So, one fine day that was just right for 
a bracing walk, I trotted all the way from 
Civic Center over to Post and Stockton 
Streets—only to find that the store I had 
had in mind was closed. 

Down the street was another and larger 
music store. I knew that this concern 
carried mostly high priced goods, but I 
decided to go there. I went in and found 
myself in the main salesroom—a _ beauti- 
ful, impressive place. Dark-stained, pan- 
eled walls, with glittering grill work; a 
Japanese tabourette holding a large brass 
bowl filled with sprays of cotoneaster; 
a rack with music magazines; a booth for 
sheet music, presided over by a gorgeous 
creature; in the air, a soft, aristocratic 
hush. 

I approached the gorgeous creature: 
coral-red, pouting lips, coal-black, sleekly 
combed hair; a stunning, vivid green 
dress. Any gentleman will understand 
what drew me to her counter. He will 
understand, too, how timid I felt when 
speaking to this Queen. Instead of speak- 
ing to me, however, she waved me away 
with a patrician air, pointing to the in- 
formation booth. I had not noticed it 
before. 

I wrenched my interest from her Pres- 
ence and shifted my course toward the 


See has been asking for a violin. 


information booth. There I had the un- 
expected thrill of being mistaken for a 
musician. I wear my earphone con- 
cealed in my clothing. Many times, I 
“get by,” without letting sales people 
know I am “like that.” But this time, 
the gentleman at the information booth 
spoke in a very low voice. I had to 
tell him, 

“Louder, please. I cannot hear very 
well.” 

Instead of being embarrassed as most 
sales persons are, the man stopped short, 
and stared at me with mouth ajar. Then 
he took a deep breath, pitched his voice 
to an alarming height, and exploded a 
series of golden-toned bombshells into 
my earphone. 

“Really, madam,” he boomed gently, 
“are you a musician? A deaf musician?” 

He must have been an ex-opera singer, 
for he had a gorgeous voice. But loud— 
oh! He went on in fascinated amazement. 

“A deaf musician! Marvelous, mar- 
velous! A deaf musician!” 

He couldn’t get over the idea. He kept 
repeating it, rounding his tongue over 
the words, letting them out with a honey- 
toned boom. A _ deaf musician—well, 
well! 

I took a good look at him. He might 
have been an ex-Russian Grand Duke; 
but for all that he seemed friendly. Or 
was it fascinated curiosity? 

When he finally subsided, and the air 
had ceased vibrating from his vocal ex- 
plosions, I ventured meekly, 

“Not I. It’s the little boy. Have you 
any violins today?” 

“Sixth floor, madam.” He waved 
grandly toward the elevator. Then he 
leaned out of his grilled window to peer 
after me. 

I bundled myself into the elevator and 
put my trusting, girlish presence in the 
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care of the gilt edged marvel in charge 
of the coop. “Chicken-coop,” I thought 


idiotically to myself, as I watched his. 


gold fringed epaulettes flap. We shot 
upward. A moment later, I was de- 
posited in the grandest music salesroom 
you could ever dream of. 

The thick, soft, neutral-toned carpet 
muffled every footstep with a luxurious 
caress; the high-domed, frescoed ceiling 
was softly tinted, and as far away, al- 
most, as the sky; the glittering chandelier 
was massed with iridescent lights. On 
the walls were oil portraits of music mas- 
ters: Wagner and Mozart, Beethoven and 
Chopin. Their naive, dreamy eyes seemed 
to look at me and look beyond—yet 
kindly and understandingly. The mellow 
tones of the paintings blended into a 
charming background for the bowls of 
flowers and the groups of instruments. 
Instruments and flowers everywhere. 
Bowls of regal gladioli; dainty roses, 
pink and yellow, nestling in maiden hair; 
a little bowl of violets with a single, 


virginal gardenia for a heart. The air 
was filled with fresh fragrance. 
The violas, guitars, banjoes, and a 


celestial looking harp made a dramatic 
array. Even the plebeian ukulele assumed 
an aristocratic air. The highly polished 
woods gleamed softly. Their mute strings 
caught the light like silver threads on 
which fairies might have danced. I 
caught my breath, and felt rather foolish 
when a quick tear made me blink. 

But I remembered that it wasn’t fairy- 
land. I ventured forward to the glitter- 
ing glass counter. A very artistic look- 
ing individual presented himself, and 
bowed low before me. He was short and 
stout, with a high, white forehead and 
thick, black hair. He had nice white, 
sensitive hands, and a gardenia in the 
lapel of his frock coat. He reminded me 
of a temperamental, grand opera bari- 
tone. 

His elegance was stunning, and I could 
hardly bear it. I turned the ear machine 
wide open and closed my eyes to fortify 
my senses for a moment. Then I told 
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him in plain, ordinary words that J 
wanted a practice violin for a little boy. 

He became enthusiastic. “A violin in 
the hands of every school boy in Ameri- 
ca’; “music as a curb for crime”; “the 
joy of youth expressing itself in music” 
—these were a few of the choice tid-bits 
he poured into my earphone. He waved 
his hands about, went through the mo- 
tions of playing a violin. His voice rose 
in dramatic crescendo and the air bubbled 
with melody. Suddenly, he stopped 
short, leaned over, and became confiden- 
tial. 

“Madam,” he beamed at me, “Is 
child large or small for his age?” 

“Small,” I stammered. 

“Then, madam, bring the child in. 
We will fit him expertly. See,” he 
bounced, “the violin is developed in dif- 
ferent sizes; such as the three-quarter 
size and the full size.” 

Full developments revealed that you 
are fitted to a violin as you are to a set 
of false teeth. The frock coated one went 
into a series of dramatic motions to de- 
scribe his point. Then, holding up his 
hands, he evidently was struck with a 
magnificent thought. He went to a crys- 
tal cabinet farther back and brought over 
an instrument case. Opening it, he ten- 
derly lifted out the most beautiful violin 
I ever hope to see. Deep, rich-colored 
wood; strings of spun silver; frets gleam- 
ing like a little fairy ladder. A Stradi- 
varius! 

“Really—that—I don’t—well—” 

You know how it is when you see 
something very precious and your pride 
won't let you admit you can’t afford it. 
I dug my fingers into my coat pocket, 
squeezed my handkerchief tight, and tried 
to collect myself. 

He tuned the strings. Then, raising the 
instrument to his shoulder, he drew the 
bow down. Now I am entirely deaf to 
such sounds as the violin gives. I 
watched him saw. That was all I could 
do. 

He stopped. “Notice that tone, madam.” 

(Continued on page 782) 
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Passage 


By H. R. 


respectful yet insistent; one that 

could be disregarded but really 
shouldn’t be; a suggestive touch, intimat- 
ing possibility more than necessity. 

I threw back the flap of my sleeping 
bag; a flare of shadows flashed along the 
tentwall; a smell of smoke touched me 
sharply; a sense of the freshness of 
sweet sleep soothed me. There was 
George, ready as usual, and the world 
with him. He thrust out his left wrist, 
and I looked at my watch. 

“Four-thirty,” I answered, “Time to get 
up.” 

George nodded and, as I slid into my 
boots, offered me a steaming cup of Fort 
Garry tea. Thus to the world. 

Without, the Bull was high with the 
Dog in pursuit, and between the mist 
clouds Cassiopeia circled Polaris while 
Capella stared. In the east the large 
glow of light in the clouds hid, not the 
moon, but Venus, effulgent and _full- 
orbed. The water and shore were black, 
the clouds were black, the sky was pur- 
ple velvet, spangled; the air was pun- 
gently still. I broke the ice and tock a 
slow drink of water. 

“We have breakfast when we get 
there,” said George, “The other fellow he 
come too.” To this I assented and to- 
gether we broke camp. 

The next tent was already down and at 
the first lightening of the shadows I saw 


[" WAS a pluck rather than a_ push, 


SPENCER 


a few, a very few, large bundles being 
packed into the Indian’s canoe. We 
stowed our own duffle with the quick 
precision of practice, and stood by while 
the Indian woman, a large bundle on her 
back and another in her hands, stepped 
in briskly. Joe, her husband, sat in the 
bow, I amidships and George in the 
stern. In silence we poled out into mid- 
stream, adjusted the tow rope of the 
second canoe and watched George wrest- 
ling with the motor. A whir, a pause; 
another whir, another pause. A jiggle of 
pneumatic breathing, a wheeze of influ- 
enza. Then a long arm lunged back, a 
line flung, and “Put-put-put-put-put” the 
engine spoke — just five times — and 
stopped. George, I am sure, swore in 
fluent Cree. The others listened respect- 
fully. Again a whir, a pause, a long arm 
lunged, a line was flung, and with a 
crescendo of putts we were off. 

A string of dark green beads marked 
the eastern horizon. The river was black 
and polished, with a wake of pearl point- 
ing the full-orbed Venus. The soft surge 
of the boat cut the marble surface, leav- 
ing shining bubbles and a tiny ripple. 
Joe turned and spoke to his wife, who 
did not answer. The stars grew pallid. 
A line of lemon-yellow streaked the east, 
cut here and there by shell-gray clouds 
topped with purple. Steadily the put-put 
droned across the echoless waste; steadily 
George, hand on tiller, stared at the gray 
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blankness ahead. Steadily the mauve 
morning mist moved toward the sun. 
The woman touched the bundle at her 
knee. ‘“Heei,” called Joe and with a 
paddle pointed the way; we swerved in 


obedience. No landmarks were in sight, 
yet he knew the course. He sounded 
with a paddle—three feet. Again—two 


feet. Again—one foot. Again—one foot. 
Again—two feet, and with a wave of his 
arm we were over the bar and in the clear 
of Hudson’s Bay. 

The lemon yellow became saffron, tinged 
with pearl; purple tinged with mauve; 
emerald tinged with shell; ultramarine 
tinged with aquamarine. The rolling 
gray mist eclipsed Venus, enshrouding 
half the sky and leaving a wide and 
blazing portal for the day. A tiny flame 
of cloud arose just on the eastern hori- 


zon. “Hiee,” shouted Joe, pointing to 
the west. “Wavies,” shouted George, 
pointing. I looked and nodded a pure 


falsehood, as I saw nothing but the ser- 
ried gray and purple of the mist and 
clouds. Yet in less than a minute [| 
could discern a long thin line, snake-like, 
smoke-like, black wavering now up, now 
down, now invisible. In a moment it was 
lost in the dimness. 

I watched the east, the gate of orient 
pearl. Across it I saw a line of black 
specks, one after another, in the line of 
an irregular V. Steadily nearer and 
nearer, larger and larger, until high over 
our heads they passed and faded out of 
sight. The roar of our motor drowned 
any noise, but just as surely as anything 
they were gabbling noisily, in the way 
that all geese have, human or genuine, 
about the weather and breakfast and 
where to go this winter and why Johnny 
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should keep his feet wet. The difference 
in sound between a flock of geese and a 
flock of bridge tables, at equal distances, 
is very slight. 

I watched the west, and suddenly there 
appeared a band of copper stretching 
north and south, the brown of sedge lit 
by the risen sun and calcined to bril- 
liance. The sand was red gold. The 
black isosceles spires of spruce seemed to 
pin the gold to the purple of the clouds. 
A sooty tern glided past. A thousand 
pectoral sandpipers fled in unison, a 
brilliant flash of quick white bellies as 
they wheeled, a jet flash of black backs 
as they turned, and joined their ten 
thousand fellows on the shore. 

The woman rocked the bundle a few 
times. “Papoose!” I said. The word was 
not in her vocabulary, but as language is 
no barrier either to trade or to communi- 
cation, both she and Joe grinned happily 
and pulled back the shawl of the back- 
board, to show me a pair of black mar- 
bles set above the high cheekbones of a 
chubby round face. Tightly stuffed and 
laced in its cradle and unable to move, 
it gazed back at me with wonder in its 
eyes. 

And so we came to the shore. In some 
way Joe built a fire, though every stick 
was soaked from three days’ rain. The 
Cree’s tent was brought in and the woman 
energetically seized an axe and drove 
the tent stakes, with the baby bouncing 
up and down on her back. A cup of tea 
all around, and a hot bottle for the 
baby—at which he howled and grimaced 
as babies do the world over, until at 
length he was soothed with other food 
and went off to sleep in greatest peace. 
The tents were up, and this was home. 





FRIENDSHIP 
By EizABETH CHAMBLESS 
Friendship is not like the delicate jasmine, 
For even love’s touch makes her beauty to fade. 
Friendship has fragrance and spice like the orange, 
Giving the wayfarer nurture and shade. 
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The Riddle of the Sphinx and Lip Reading 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


OU remember the ancient Greek 

} legend of the Sphinx, part lion and 

part woman, plus a pair of wings, 
who went about slaying the people that 
could not answer her riddle. The riddle 
was: What animal is it that has four feet, 
and two feet and three feet, and only one 
voice? Its feet vary and when it has 
most it is weakest. Q&dipus guessed cor- 
rently that it was man—crawling on all 
fours as an infant, going on two feet for 
most of his life, and finishing with three 
—two feet and a cane. The shock of re- 
ceiving a correct answer so humiliated 
the Sphinx that she killed herself. 

There is another riddle that has in- 
trigued me. It concerns a man who was 
attending a conference in Canada and 
who stopped at the desk of the night clerk 
of an Ottawa hotel to tell him that he was 
leaving for home the next day and wanted 
a good Canadian riddle to tell the folks 
back home. Said the clerk: “Well, my 
mother and father have a child. It isn’t 
my brother and it isn’t my sister. Who 
is it?” The visitor was stunned. “My 
word!” he exclaimed. “What a facer! I 
give it up. Who is it?” The clerk leaned 
over the counter. “It is I,” he said, 
solemnly. 

In due time the visitor returned home 
and found an opportunity to try the rid- 
dle on his friends. “My mother and father 
have a child,’ he explained to them, 
“and it isn’t my brother and it isn’t my 
sister. Who is it?” All of them gave it 
up. “I thought you would,” he com- 
mented. “I never would have guessed 
either. It’s the bally old night clerk at 
a hotel in Ottawa.” 

Then take this famous one about the 
deafened: Why cannot a deaf man be 
legally convicted? Because it is unlawful 
to condemn a man without a _ hearing. 
However, when this plea was made to a 


police officer in the hope of laughing off 
a traffic violation, the latter replied grim- 
ly: “Never mind about that; you'll get 
your hearing in the morning.” 

These riddles are good enough in their 
way. But as the unfortunate Sphinx 
found out, they can be answered. The 
one she could select in our day and age 
would indeed be a facer. It simply can- 
not be answered. Of course, I am speak- 
ing of lip reading. Nobody knows what 
it is. The only thing certain about it is 
that it is not any of the things we appear 
to believe it to be; and most assuredly 
it is not any of the things our hearing 
friends think it is. 

I remember that Miss Bruhn has given 
us a couple of illustrations of what hear- 
ing folks think of the art. She told of 
one man who came to her school and 
asked about making arrangements for tak- 
ing the course. He wanted to know how 
long it would take him to acquire lip 
reading skill. Since he appeared to un- 
derstand her perfectly, Miss Bruhn asked 
him how deaf he was. He replied that 
he was not deaf at all. Then why did he 
he wish to learn lip reading? “Why,” 
he explained, “I think it would be a good 
thing to be able to understand all lan- 
guages.” At her look of amazement an 
expression of disappointment passed over 
his face. “I was told,” he said, “that a 
lip reader could understand any language.” 

Then there was the man who opened 
the door of Miss Bruhn’s class room one 
day to inquire whether she knew how to 
read the lips. She proved that she did 
by answering his question. “Yes,” she 
said. He came into the room and stood 
before her. “It’s something like palmistry, 
isn’t it?” he inquired. “I’d like to have 
you read my lips.” 

Now an acquaintance of mine, who is 
convinced that I have never made the 
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most of the art, comes along to tell me 
of a detective who learned to read lips, 
not because his hearing was impaired, 
but because he realized it would be valu- 
able in his work. It was. He had a pair 
of eyeglasses made, one of the glasses 
being a mirror. By closing one eye as 
he sat with his back to the people he 
wished to observe, the detective could 
read their lips and understand every word 
they said. He went further, he recorded 
their conversation in a notebook held be- 
fore him, though I do not see just how he 
did this with one eye closed and the 
other concentrating on the mirror. His 
reason, however, is quite clear; he wanted 
people to believe he was merely sitting 
there writing up his diary. 

Well, since the coming of the radio 
with its miracles, I have said that I was 
ready and willing to believe anything. 
But this detective story has me wavering 
a trifle, especially since my friend cannot 
recall the title of the story, nor the name 
of the author. I suppose I am a little 
prejudiced by the fact that he is an ardent 
fisherman, and some of the stories he has 
told me in that field, or stream, have 
taxed my faith severely. Do you suppose 
he has reached the point where he classes 
lip reading with fish? In a way the 
classification might be justified. I know 
that when I try to read the lips it appears 
always to be the biggest ones that I do 
not catch. Too, medical authorities, while 
denying that fish are a brain food, have 
been forced to concede that fishing itself 
appears to stimulate the imagination, so 
much so that the assertion is sometimes 
made that the only time a true fisherman 
ever tells the truth is when he calls an- 
other fisherman a liar. So far as I am 
concerned, of course, such accusations 
and slanders fall upon deafened ears. 

Writing to the Votta Review, Enid 
Hutchinson told of a deafened woman 
who came to her lip reading practice 
classes in New Zealand for a time. After 
a few meetings, however, the woman dis- 
continued her attendance. When an in- 
quiry was made as to her reason for not 
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coming, she explained that she could not 
hear what was said, so she decided not to 
come again. Here is another riddle: Just 
what did she expect from lip reading? 
Apparently the restoration of her hearing. 

Things really have come to such a pass, 
with exaggerations and misunderstand- 
ings, that we may have to use the weight 
of our combined forces in the hard of 
hearing field to force through Congress 
legislation limiting the statements con- 
cerning the art that may legally be made. 
That would fix some of these guessers. 
From an incident I have encountered re- 
cently in a volume dating back fifty years 
or so, it appears that fishermen have set 
something of a precedent in this direction. 

The story is told of a fisherman in 
Maine who had hooked a trout so large 
that it took him more than an hour to 
land it. When the fish was taken to the 
hotel and weighed, he asserted, the scales 
registered exactly 3711/16 pounds. One 
of his listeners immediately spoke up to 
declare that this was nonsense—impos- 
sible. Secretly flattered, of course, the 
fisherman pretended to be hurt and wanted 
to know why his story was doubted. 

“Because,” said the other man, “it is a 
scientific fact, as every true fisherman 
here knows, that there are no trout in 
that lake weighing less than 100 pounds. 
The bottom of the lake is a sieve—a sort 
of schistose sieve formation—and fish 
weighing under 100 pounds fall through.” 

“Indeed,” commented the fisherman. 
“Then perhaps you will explain to us 
why the water doesn’t drop through, too?” 

“It used to,” explained the other, calm- 
ly, “until the Maine legislature passed 
an act preventing it.” 

Political thought has not changed much 
during the past fifty years, I judge, and 
those of us who might be tempted to 
scoff at this story may wake up some fine 
day to learn that legislation has been 
passed by Congress limiting the applica- 
tion of lip reading and even the terms 
describing it. Then only the Supreme 
Court will remain. It will be too late to 
write to our Congressmen. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


By Hitpa A. GoTTSCHALK 


A Christmas Exercise 


Sem six pupils to the board. Tell 


one he is “father”; another, 

“mother”; another, “Evelyn,” 18 
years old; another, “Frank,” 10 years old; 
the fifth, “sister,” 8 years old; and the 
last, the Baby. The teacher explains that 
she will read sentences concerning Christ- 
mas gifts for one of these characters. The 
character to whom it belongs is to write 
the sentente on the board. Warn all the 
pupils at the board and those in their 
seats, not to let their eyes betray any hint. 
The teacher allows a moment for the cor- 
rect one to write the sentence; if the 
pupil is unaware that the sentence is for 
him, he takes his seat, and another pupil 
takes his place. 


1. Mother has wished for a long time 
for a new wrist watch. 

2. Frank can hardly wait to try out his 
new skates. 

3. There is no one’s name on this bottle 
of perfume, but it must be for Evelyn. 

4, Frank wants a big, grown-up boy’s 
bicycle this year. 

5. That teddy-bear is just the thing for 
baby to put her arm around when she 
goes to bed. 

6. Here’s a pair of rose-colored loung- 

ing pajamas that will make a lazy 

girl out of Evelyn. 

Mother always bakes a delicious fruit- 

cake for father at Christmas, because 

he likes it so much. 

8. Another thing that father is going to 
get——but this is a big surprise—a new 
Atwater-Kent radio. 

9. Everyone in the family likes to re- 
ceive books for Christmas. 

10. The big mama-doll sitting under the 
Christmas tree is for sister. 

11. Won’t Evelyn’s eyes pop out when 
she opens that little velvet box and 
sees her diamond ring? 

12. Mother will be very grateful for that 


“I 


electric mixer; it will make cake- 
making so much easier. 

13. And talking about housekeeping, 
here’s a cunning little toy stove, so 
that sister can make muffins for her 
dolls. 

14. A cow-boy suit is more to Frank’s 
liking. 

15. Wait until mother tries on her new 
fur coat and feels the softness of the 
mink fur. 

16. Here’s a play-pen for baby; we'll put 
it out-doors when the weather gets 
warm. 

17. A twin-sweater set, with beret to 
match; of course they are for Evelyn. 

18. A pair of real walking shoes for baby 
when she takes her first steps. 

19. A lounging jacket and a pipe—that’s 
all father asked for, and he’s going 
to get them. 

20. Sister wants some paper dolls, but 
Frank prefers a set of lead soldiers. 


For Intermediates or Beginners 


The teacher reads the sentences; the 
pupils write down only the name of the 
vegetable, or if the exercise is given orally, 
enthusiasm is aroused by asking the pupils 
to raise their hands quickly as soon as 
the vegetable is recognized, to see who 
can be the first to understand. 


Thirty Kinds of Vegetables 


— 
. 


Did you put salt on the potatoes? 

Cucumbers are usually hard to digest. 

You can serve cabbage in a number 

of different ways. 

4. Pickled beets taste good with a lunch- 
eon supper. 

5. Raw or cooked 
healthful. 

6. Do you like cauliflower with a cream 

sauce, or served au gratin? 

It took me a long time to shell the 

peas for dinner. 


9 bo 


carrots are very 


~ 
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8. My brother would rather eat the 
turnips raw than cooked. 

9. Do you like plenty of onions with 
your Hamburger sandwich? 

10. There’s nothing more delicious than 
the asparagus of early spring. 

11. This vegetable is highly recom- 
mended because its green leaves con- 
tain vitamin D. It’s spinach. 

12. The kohlrabi is very tender. 

13. We try all the different ways of serv- 
ing corn: corn on the cob, stewed 
corn and corn O’Brien. 

14. I like all kinds of beans: string beans, 
Boston baked beans and butter beans. 

15. Those juicy red tomatoes will make 
some fine catsup. 

16. We are going to try to raise lettuce in 
our garden this year. 

17. You can use celery in almost every 
salad. 

18. Do you like chicken gumbo soup? 

19. Mother makes a cream sauce for the 
squash, 

20. I picked some radishes out of our 
garden. 

21. I cannot stand the smell of rutabagas. 
22. When you go to market, see if you 
can get some Brussels sprouts. 

23. Do you like water-cress salad? 

24. Will you pass me the horse-radish 
please? 

25. We do not serve parsnips nor arti- 
chokes in our house. 

26. Have you ever eaten Swiss chard? 

27. Can you tell the difference between 
the taste of kale and of cabbage? 

28. Spring is the time to eat mustard 
greens. 

29. One of my favorite vegetables is 
oyster plant. 


For the Advanced Class 
“Old Glory” 
What is our country’s flag sometimes 
called? 
Do you know where it got the name, 
“Old Glory”? 


The flag of our country was christened 


“Old Glory” at Salem, Mass., in 1831. 
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It was Captain Driver who christened it. 

Captain Driver was starting out on a 
sailing trip around the world. 

Captain Driver loved the sea and worked 
on sailing vessels from the time he was 
twelve years old. 

When he was 20 years old, he was in 
command of a ship. 

As he started on his trip around the 
world, his friends wanted to present him 
with a gift. 

Capt. Driver was on the deck of the 
ship, when a sailor carrying the red, 
white and blue gift came up and made a 
speech. p 

He told how in ancient times, the ban- 
ner was always rolled in the form of a 
triangle. 

An ocean voyage was always dangerous 
and so the banner was blessed by a priest. 

The priest took the banner, sprinkled 
it with holy water, and dedicated it to 
God the Father, God the Son and God the 
Holy Spirit. 

As he said each name, he would turn 
one point of the triangle upwards, thus 
calling upon the Trinity to bless the flag. 

That is the way the old flags were 
blessed in ancient times. 

After this little speech, the flag was 
hoisted, and the colors unfurled to the 
wind. 

Silence fell upon the company of sailors 


,and friends. 


Then Capt. Driver made his short 
speech, and said something which im- 
pressed itself upon the flag of the United 
States for all time. 

As he looked aloft, he cried out: “I'll 
call her Old Glory, boys, Old Glory.” 

And thus the flag was christened. 

“Old Glory” was carried into many 
strange harbors during the next six years. 

During the Civil War, it flew from the 
flagstaff in Nashville, Tenn. 

When he died, Capt. Driver put this 
flag into the hands of his daughter and 
said: “Take this flag and cherish it as I 
have done. It has been with me, and 
protected me in all parts of the world.” 
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Letters to the Editor 


VotTa Review. It seems to me you 

never had a better one. Jaf’s story is 
so funny! So is “In the Columnist Man- 
ner,” in the Teacher Across the Hall. I 
had already used the “Cliché Expert” 
in a class, and it went over very well. 
The picture of the little boy with his 
teacher, page 651, is a darling. I like 
this number. 


| HAVE just been reading the November 


—B. E., Ohio. 


I do think the Votta Review is a first 
rate journal. I have been immensely 
helped in reading it. You are to be con- 
gratulated as editor. The Vo_tTa REVIEW 
is unique in that it pays so much atten- 
tion to the hard of hearing, and I am 
sure it must have saved thousands of 
deafened folks from despair. ... You 
are doing a far bigger work than you 
realize. 


—Rev. H. A., England. 


We are tremendously interested in the 
article about the Russian preschool group 
and all the other stimulating things which 
you are referring to in the Votta Re- 
view. You are helping us all to keep on 
tip toe. 

—G. R., Mass. 


The November VoLTa REVIEW is one 
of the finest we have had in many a 
moon. Already I have lent mine out 
twice. As you know, I keep all the copies 
and have them bound, so I do not like 
mine to become too dog-eared; but I want 
our people to read these helpful articles, 
and I’d like more of them to take the 
magazine. . The article about the 
“Will to Hear” is so fine. Also, “And 
then We Came to Rome.” In fact, the 
whole magazine is fine! 


—K. E., Georgia. 


Why was not the author’s name at- 
tached to that splendid article, “How 
Not to Teach Speech,” in the November 
issue? And did it actually happen just 
as written? “Would you believe it?” 
is right. The teacher, as described, sounds 
like one who is working her head off, 
conscientiously if in the wrong direction, 
and who should be helped by better gui- 
dance. 


—W. E., New York. 


If you want teachers to subscribe, 
don’t print lambasting attacks like that 
about “how not to teach”—the one in 
October about the woman who mouthed 
and shrieked and was awful. Articles 
like that make teachers see red. There 
are a thousand good teachers for one like 
that. Besides, bad pedagogy for the 
child is bad pedagogy for the teachers. 
Praise them; don’t blame them! 

—E. M., Pennsylvania. 


The article mentioned in the last two 
letters was written by a well known 
teacher of the deaf, in the state of New 
York. Honestly now, doesn’t the VoLTa 
REVIEW print at least a thousand things 
about good teaching to one “like that”? 

—Kditor. 


Believe me, the Votta Review looks 
good to me, and improving on the No- 
vember issue would be picking out a job. 

—F. J., District of Columbia. 


Of course I want both books of lip 
reading practice material. The idea of 
twins is fine. Keep right on. Remember 
the Dionnes! 

—D. R., Alabama. 

Inclosed find my check for renewal 
of my VotTa Review subscription. I am 
sorry it is not larger. 


(Continued on page 784) 
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“Good Reading” Again 


Goop Reapinc: A GUIDE FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS AND ADULT READERS. Pre- 
pared and published by the Committee 
on College Reading, Atwood H. Town- 
send, Chairman, for the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 211 West 
68th Street, Chicago. 80 pp. Prices, 
20 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen. 


This fascinating list of books, compiled 
impartially from lists submitted by col- 
lege professors and college students, has 
reached its seventy-second thousand. The 
new edition contains some features not in- 
cluded in the first printing. To determine 
the popularity of outstanding works 
among undergraduates, lists of favorite 
books were secured from 1,638 students 
in fifty-three colleges. Each book listed 
was described in a sentence or two. Sev- 
eral hundred of these descriptions, writ- 
ten by undergraduates in scores of col- 
leges, are included. Relief workers, as- 
signed to this project by the C.W.A. and 
its successor, the F.E.R.A., through the 
New York City Department of Civil 
Works, made the compilations. The lists 
include works of history, biography, phi- 
losophy, fiction, travel and adventure, 
poetry, religion, etc. There are also lists 
of books of various classifications cover- 
ing different periods of time and different 
subjects. In all the lists, certain selec- 
tions are marked Cl, C2, Sl, S2, etc., to 
indicate that they are among the first or 
second thousand of those listed by col- 
leges or by undergraduate students. Up- 
ton Sinclair’s “The Jungle” is classified 


as C6, S3. Sinclair Lewis’ “Babbitt” is 


Cl, Sl 

rowsmith” 

the rating. 

Rolvaag’s “Giants 

in the Earth” is 

C2, Sl. Hudson’s 

“Green Mansions” 

is Cl, Sl. Bacon’s 

Essays is C2, but 

is not mentioned 

by students, ap- 

parently. Walter Lippman’s “Preface to 

Morals” is C4, S2. Nietzsche’s “Thus 

Spake Zarathustra” is $5, but is not a 

college choice. A_ student’s summing 

up of Thoreau’s “Walden” is arresting 
. “Walden is a cool, impersonal hand 

on a hot forehead. The man who en- 

joyed denying himself everything ma- 

terial can at times make wistful those of 

us who deny ourselves nothing and find 


, and “Ar- iv 
has 


same 


‘little fun after all.” 


Altogether, “Good Reading” is in itself 


good reading for anybody who likes 
books. 





A Helpful Book on Speech 
Correction 


First Lessons IN SPEECH IMPROVEMENT, 
by Anna I. Birmingham and George 
Philip Krapp. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
New York City. Cloth, 214 pp. Price 
88 cents. 


This book was published some years 
ago, but as it has recently been called 
to the attention of teachers of the deaf, 
and is included in a list of suggested 
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reading offered to a class in speech teach- 
ing, a notice of it seems apropos. One 
of the earliest books in its field, it is 
very useful—more so than some recent 
ones. It is a drill book offering exer- 
cises in the correct formation of English 
speech sounds and designed to train the 
ear in distinguishing shades of sound. 
“The ability to hear sounds so as to 
distinguish them is largely a matter of 
training,” says the author, although she 
admits that it is not always easy to ac- 
quire. The speech sounds are classified. 
and exercises in consonants and vowels 
are given. The vowel positions are il- 
lustrated with photographs. There are 
a number of selections for memorizing, 
and a model lesson in speech improve- 
ment. 





He Says Happiness is Adaptation 


THE Goop Ficut. By Raymond Leslie 
Goldman. New York, Coward-McCann. 
Cloth. 194 pp. $1.50. 


Goldman is well qualified by experience 
to write this remarkable book. Crippled 
by infantile paralysis at the age of four, 
deafened at nineteen, and later a victim 
of incurable diabetes, he has lived a life 
full of sorrow, trouble, desperation, and 
pain; yet he convinces us that he knows 
the true meaning of happiness. He is not 
happy according to the dictionary. He 
is a living refutation of Webster’s defini- 
tion: “favored by fortune; lucky; pros- 
perous.” He contends that happiness is a 
state of mind, and gives us his definition 
of it as the state of being free of shame, 
envy, and self-pity; of feeling the security 
of life and living; of being adaptable; of 
experiencing love and admiration. Web- 
ster’s definition gives us a 1 to 100,000,- 
000 chance for happiness. Goldman’s is 
the sure thing. He states frankly in the 
beginning that his purpose in writing this 
book is to make his readers ashamed of 
themselves—ashamed of being unhappy. 

Infantile paralysis atrophied the muscle 
tissue of both of his legs when he was 
four years old. It was a painful, difficult 
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task learning to walk again. He remem- 
bered that he had walked once; he saw 
other people walking, and saw no reason 
why he could not do the same. He did, 
after 13 years of fighting. To make it 
harder, he was nicknamed “Broomsticks” 
while in school, because of his shrunken 
legs. Here is where he fought his first 
good fight with his most bitter enemy, 
Shame. He won, only to face a more 
severe battle, the shame of deafness. 
When he conquered that, there was noth- 
ing left to affect his happiness. 

His one ambition was to be a well- 
known author. By the time he was 30 
his reputation as a writer was firmly 
established. He had published 100 short 
stories and several poems and essays, but 
he felt that there was much more to learn 
about writing and he was happy that 
there was so much left to do. 

Not until he was married did he realize 
to what heights happiness can rise. This 
was a happiness that he did not fight 
for. It was his for three years. Shortly 
before their third anniversary, Helen, his 
wife, died. It was more than he could 
bear. He was ready to quit. He had had 
30 years of hard fighting; he was a well- 
trained fighter, and yet, only his little 
son kept him hanging on in desperation. 
He faced two enemies now: self-pity—he 
was sorry for himself; envy—because he 
had so many more burdens to bear than 
other people. He conquered these, only 
to be told that he had diabetes. He was 
told, too, that while it could not be 
cured, it could be controlled if he would 
be very careful. He left the hospital to 
face the longest and hardest battle of his 
life. He is still unbeaten. 

Only once did Goldman ever feel actu- 
ally crippled and deaf—when he offered 
his services to the army during the World 
War. He argued to no avail that neither 
his cripped legs nor his deafness would 
interfere with his peeling potatoes. 

It seems to the reviewer that, in at least 
one place, the author overlooked an op- 
portunity. In his Decalogue for the 
Deaf on how to achieve adaptation and 
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accomplishment, those essentials of human 
happiness, he says: “If your deafness be 
so extreme that no hearing aid can benefit 
you, study lip reading.” It would have 
been better for him to say: “No matter 
how slight your handicap is, no matter 
how successfully you can use a hearing 
device, it is most important for you to 
study lip reading.” Perhaps Mr. Goldman 
has been too absorbed in his own struggle 
to watch what other people are doing. 
Certainly he needs more information as 
to what is being done today to ease the 
lot of the deaf and hard of hearing. If 
the ears do not function normally, the 
study of lip reading cannot begin too 
early. 

The first part of the volume was 
printed anonymously in the Elks Maga- 
zine, July, 1933, under the title “A Brief 
Autobiography of a Happy Man.” 

Throughout the book, Goldman brings 
home two lessons to us: The need of be- 
ing adaptable, that is, of learning to be 
happy in any situation or any set of cir- 
cumstances, and the need of fighting to 
achieve the maximum of adaptation. Every 
living being must struggle, he argues, in 
order to live. Were all need of struggle 
taken from us, we would be the most un- 
happy beings on earth. 

Whole-heartedly we echo: “Life is the 
good fight. I love it.” 

—AraH H. MILLER. 





A Program for the Retarded Child 


EDUCATION OF THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD, 
by Christine P. Ingram. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, New York. Cloth, 
419 pp. Price, $1.80. 


Christine Ingram is Supervisor of Spe- 
cial Education in the Rochester Public 
Schools. Her work is planned as a text 
for courses in the training of teachers for 
slow-learning pupils. The major portion 
of the book is confined to a treatment of 
the mentally retarded (those with IQ’s 
of about 75 and below) but it is stated 
that the characteristics, principles and 
practices for this group apply also to the 
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dull-normal and borderline group. In 
fact, while the first two parts of the book 
deal with the mentally retarded child and 
a school program for his teachers, the 
third part discusses the education of 
borderline children. 

In her introduction, Elise H. Martens, 
Senior Specialist in the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children, of the United States 
Office of Education, remarks, 

“Recent trends in child psychology 
and educational philosophy provide a 
common basis for the education of chil- 
dren of all levels of ability, whether 
bright, normal, or slow. They reveal 
the basic principles and practices in an 
adequate program for the slow-learning 
child to be essentially the same as those 
for all children. ... Emphasis through- 
out this book is given to those elemental 
principles that integrate the education of 
all the groups in the school population.” 

The chapters cover descriptions of the 
mentally retarded child and his needs; 
educational objectives; the selection of 
pupils and organization of classes; spe- 
cific and general attainments at various 
age levels; and means of reaching the 
attainments. Units of work are described, 
and suggestions offered as to units for 
different age levels. After school follow- 
up work is also dealt with. 

As the volume is to be used as a text 
book, each chapter includes questions and 
suggestions for study, and a full bibli- 
ography. Because it is so comprehensive, 
the work should be helpful to teachers of 
normal children, if only as a reference 
book, and it should offer much to the 
school administrator who must organize 
classes in special education. 





A Correction 

In the November Votta Review, the 
statement was made that Mrs. Leola Gratz 
was teaching hard of hearing children in 
Findlay, Ohio. This is an error. Mrs. 
Gratz is in charge of the center for the 
hard of hearing in Middletown, Ohio. At 
present there is no class in Findlay for 
either deaf or hard of hearing. 
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A Clinie for Parents 


A clinic for the parents of preschool 
children with defective hearing has been 
opened at the Northwest Scltool in Phila- 
delphia. The clinic is the result of co- 
operation between the Philadelphia League 
for the Hard of Hearing, the Philadel- 
phia Board of Education, and a number 
of otologists. Dr. Emily Ray Gregory 
of the League is responsible for co- 
ordinating the efforts of educators and 
physicians in this new venture. A _ pre- 
liminary conference was held at the 
League, October 17. Dr. Gregory served 
as chairman, and among those taking 
part were Dr. E. A. Gruver, President of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf; Mr. 
Lloyd Berg, assistant superintendent, and 
Miss Margaret Bodycomb, supervising 
principal, of the Mount Airy School for 
the Deaf; Mr. Ellis Lit, President of the 
Philadelphia League for the Hard of 
Hearing; Dr. Douglas Macfarlan; Dr. 
George M. Coates; Dr. Edwin Adams, 
Associate Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia; and Mrs. Her- 
bert F. Meyers, of New York City, the 
mother of a young deaf child. 

Dr. Macfarlan outlined the problems 
involved ‘in the movement to help the 
parents of deaf and hard of hearing 
children. Dr. Coates spoke of the im- 
portance of early treatment for deafness 
and of preventive measures. Mrs. Meyers 
described her work in training her son. 
Miss Bodycomb discussed the necessity of 
a wholesome attitude toward the deaf 
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child in the home. Dr. Adams explained 
the plans for the clinic to be held at the 
Northwest School. The idea is to in- 
form parents as to what may be done at 
home for the child with defective hearing, 
and to guide them in their efforts to pre- 
vent the educational loss of the preschool 
years. The first clinic was held October 
22, and thirteen mothers were present. 


The experiment is one to be watched with 
great interest. 








Cooperation at Mt. Airy 


The October issue of the Mt. Airy 
World announced some new and _inter- 
esting plans for the school year. One 


concerns the bringing about of a closer 
correlation of work in the vocational 
and academic departments. The teachers 
in the Vocational School attend classes 
in academic training, which are held 
twice a week, and are conducted by 
teachers in the primary, intermediate, 
and advanced departments. Systematic 
observation in the classrooms has been 
arranged. In turn, the teachers from the 
academic departments observe in the Vo- 
cational School in order to become more 
familiar with the language needed in the 
various trades. 


The Teachers’ Association at Mt. Airy 
has scheduled a program whereby a 
“Know Your School” campaign will be 
launched this year. Instead of regular 
teachers’ meetings, each department of 
the school is planning an “open house.” 
The membership will visit each depart- 
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ment, see it at work, and generally fa- 
miliarize itself with the activities of the 
group. A social gathering will also be 
arranged for each visit, so that members 
of the staff may become better acquainted. 





The Hard of Hearing Child in Hygeia 


The November issue of Hygeia con- 
tains several items and articles dealing 
with deafness, chief among them being 
“Johnny, Are You Deaf?” by Rosamond 
Lehman. This describes the work re- 
cently undertaken in New York City 
under the C.W.A. during which audi- 
ometer tests were made of all school 
children in New York City. Of the 606,- 
549 children tested, 68,097 were dis- 
covered to be hard of hearing, and 47,- 
280 more were listed as being poten- 
tial cases. Recommendations are offered 
as to the best school treatment for a 
child with slight hearing impairment, 
and a lip reading class is described. In 
the same issue is a poem, “Deafened,” 
by Violet Alleyn Storey, and an item 
about the “lazy” child who may, in re- 
ality, be hard of hearing. 





Louisville, Kentucky, Day School 

Miss Mary May Wyman, Supervisor 
of Health and Safety Education in the 
Louisville public schools, has issued a 
mimeographed report on the conditions 
in the school for the deaf, with recom- 
mendations for improvement. The report 
covers nine pages, and presents briefly 
the different problems of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing child. The recommenda- 
tion is made that the class for the deaf be 
divided into two separate groups in dif- 
ferent schools, to permit better grad- 
ing, and to enable the older pupils to 
have trade training. It is suggested that 
there should be two teachers, employed 
at a higher salary than is now being 
paid. Excellent specifications for school 
room equipment are offered. 

No special recommendations for the 
care of hard of hearing children are 
made, although the need of lip reading 
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instruction is pointed out. The wisdom 
of one statement might be questioned: 
audiometer tests are not recommended, 
“because of initial expense, because of 
the necessity for providing a tester, be- 
cause many tests must be given to rule out 
intelligence factors, and because the noise 
of the ordinary schoolroom invalidates.” 
Instead, it is recommended that “every 
teacher should observe the pupils in her 
class closely and make a spoken voice 
test.” This is putting a good deal of 
responsibility on the teacher, especially 
as she is not likely to know how to con- 
duct such tests fairly. And how is she 
to rule out the intelligence factor, or 
prevent the ndise of the room from in- 
validating this test also? 

On the whole, however, the report is 
fair, well considered, and to the point, 
and should be productive of much good. 





News of Girl Scout Troops 

“Girls Scouting and the Physically 
Handicapped,” is the title of a bulletin 
issued September 1, 1935, by Girl Scouts, 
Inc. It lists 33 troops of deaf Girl 
Scouts. The report states, “Some of 
our best Girl Scouting is being done in 
schools for the deaf; and three leaders of 
deaf troops gave time this summer to 
taking national training — one captain 
traveling from Arkansas to Camp Edith 
Macy. Reports from this field gathered 
at National Headquarters made _ possible 
two articles in the May, 1935, issue of 
THE Vo ta Review, the official journal 
of educators of the deaf: ‘Girl Scouting 
and the Deaf Girl,’ ‘Girl Scouting in the 
Rochester School.’ The young lieutenant 
of the Rochester School troops is the first 
deaf Girl Scout to receive the Golden 
Eaglet award.” 





The Indiana Hoosier 


The Silent Hoosier has become The 
Indiana Hoosier. This is part of the 
slow but steady advance in the direction 
of eliminating the word “dumb” as ap- 
plied to the deaf. It is years since the 
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Indiana Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf dropped the “and Dumb” from 
its title, and the school journal has been 
re-named in accordance with the idea that 
the deaf are not necessarily “silent.” 
With the new name, the paper has taken 
on a new format, appearing now in a 
more convenient size, 11” by 8”. The 
cover and printing are most attractive. 





English Views on the Hard of 
Hearing Child 


The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional College of Teachers of the Deaf, 
England, appointed, some months ago, a 
special sub-committee to consider and re- 
port upon the educational needs of the 
child with slight deafness. The report, 
approved at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee June 22, states the official 
view of the College. It is published in 
the August issue of The Teacher of the 
Deaf, as follows: 


Findings of the Special Committee on 
“Partial Hearing’? Children 


1. Children with defective hearing 
should be classified in three groups: 

Group A. Children with “impaired 
hearing.” 

Group B. (1) “Hard of hearing” 
children who have been classified as be- 
longing to Group A, but who are not 
successful in that category. 

(2) “Partially deaf’ children who do 
not hear the full range of sounds. 


Group C. “Deaf.” 


2. If children with impaired hearing 
can keep reasonable pace in public ele- 
mentary schools, they should remain there, 
but if they show marked retardation they 
should be taken out of the system and 
educated in special schools. 

The College urges that before children 
with impaired hearing are taken out of 
the public elementary school system, they 
should be given every opportunity of 
maintaining their position, not only by 
being placed on the front row of the 
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class, but, whenever possible, by having 
a supplementary course in lip reading 
and by the provision of suitable aids to 
hearing. 

3. That the College of Teachers of 
the Deaf is of opinion that hard of hear- 
ing and partially deaf children should not 
be educated in the public elementary 
school system, but should be educated in 
special schools. 


4. That the College is in favor of the 
provision for the hard of hearing and 
partially deaf of special schools or spe- 
cial departments in existing schools for 
the deaf, provided the numbers are suffi- 
ciently large to allow of proper classifi- 
cation. 

5. That the College, on educational 
grounds, is strongly opposed to the set- 
ting up of isolated classes for these chil- 
dren. 

6. The College regards it as essential 
that the qualifying examination for all 
teachers in partially deaf and in hard of 
hearing schools should be the diploma of 
the College or the certificate for teachers 
of the deaf of Manchester University, 
but will be prepared to consider a 
scheme of training and _ qualification 
should there be a demand for teachers 
qualified in this special type of work, 
following an extension in the provision 
of such schools. 

7. That the statutory leaving age for 
partially deaf arid hard of hearing chil- 
dren should be 16. 





“What about Our Slow Deaf 
Children?” 


This question is asked by Lorna John- 
son in an article in the South Dakota 
Advocate, which has been reprinted in 
the Illinois Advance. The question is a 
pertinent one. The author conjectures 
that there must be more than 2,000 chil- 
dren in our residential schools who have 
been found of too low an intelligence to 
be taught by the oral method, and who 
are being taught manually by deaf 
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teachers without special preparation and 
without higher education. Not blaming 
the teachers at all, and deploring the 
fact that they receive much_ smaller 
salaries than other teachers of the deaf, 
she suggests that more of an effort should 
be made to secure adequate training for 
those who instruct the backward deaf, 
and more emphasis be placed on _ the 
importance of preparing these children 
for life. “The teacher of a class of 
backward deaf children finds it prac- 
tically impossible to find material on 
methods and devices for teaching her 
class, to say nothing of accurate informa- 
tion as to the status of the slow deaf 
child in school today.” The case is pre- 
sented fairly and succinctly. Every in- 
structor of the deaf will agree that some- 
thing should be done about it. 





Mr. Hansen’s Autobiography 


The most recent of the excellent and 
valuable series of autobiographies of 
educators of the deaf published in the 
Nebraska Journal is that of Anders Han- 
sen, Superintendent of the School for the 
Deaf at Nyborg, Denmark, and a con- 
tributing editor of the Votta Review. 
Mr. Hansen gives a delightful account of 
his early life on a Danish farm, his de- 
sire to be a sailor, and his one voyage 
before the mast which cured him of that 
desire. He turned from the sea to educa- 
tion, and studied to be a teacher. In 1891, 
he went to the school for the deaf at Ny- 
borg, where he has remained ever since. 
He has paid many visits to schools for 
the deaf in other countries, including the 
United States, and has attended many con- 
ferences of teachers of the deaf. He made 
a “tour of study” in the United States in 
1906. 

“The work of a teacher of the deaf is 
most fascinating,” he says, “and it in- 
volves so many problems of various kinds 
that a wideawake teacher never comes to 
the end of research, study and learning. 
. .. . In my own country I have always 
stood for oralism, for better training of 
teachers of the deaf, and for an improve- 
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ment in the condition of the deaf child. 

. . . I have a firm belief in oralism, 
built up by proved experience and aided 
by scientific research and modern appa- 
a I hold the opinion that it is 
fortunate to be a teacher, and, not the 
least, a teacher of the deaf.” 





Toronto Lip Reading Club 
The Toronto Lip Reading Club pre- 


sents an attractively printed calendar of 
its activities for the year 1935-36. It is 
worthy of note that almost all the off- 
cers of the club are men: the president, 
first vice president, recording secretary 
and treasurer all being of the male gen- 
der. There is also a respectable sprink- 
ling of men among the committee “con- 
veners.” The social, educational, and 
philanthropic activities included in the 
program cover a wide range. Lip read- 
ing classes are held twice a week, and 
after each class a lecture or social event 
is provided. 





Lip Reading Classes in Toronto 


A class in lip reading has recently 
been organized at the University of 
Toronto. Miss Helen McMurrich is the 
instructor, and forty students have thus 
far registered. 


Report from Ephphatha House 


‘A shining little silver covered book- 
let contains the report for 1933-34 pre- 
pared by Kate and Selwyn Oxley and 
dealing with work for the deaf, hard of 
hearing, deaf-blind, and mentally defec- 
tive deaf in England and elsewhere. For 
twenty-two years, since they were first led 
to take up this work, “through meeting 
the Rev. A. H. Payne in a G. W. R. ex- 
press between Shrewsbury and Birken- 
head,” Mr. and Mrs. Oxley have kept an 
“open door” for all those interested in 
helping persons with defective hearing, 
and they themselves have devoted much 
time and energy to this cause. They are 


especially interested in missionary efforts 
for the deaf, and do a great deal of trav- 
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eling to visit such missions in their own 
country and abroad. *The present report 
tells of their journey to Denmark in 1933, 
when they saw the farm colony for the 
deaf in Jutland. The colony was estab- 
lished in 1931 as an experiment in train- 
ing deaf boys and girls in modern farm 
methods. During their 1934 journeys 
Mr. and Mrs. Oxley completed _ their 
record of having “slept in every county 
town in England and Wales and having 
seen every cathedral.” Their journey was 
shortened by the death of Mrs. H. R. Ox- 
ley, Mr. Oxley’s mother, who has for 
years financed much of the work at Eph- 
phatha House. The report closes with a 
reference to possible changes in their 
program occasioned by Mrs. Oxley’s 
death and other causes. 





The National Institute for the Deaf 


The report for 1934-35 of the National 
Institute for the Deaf, England, is very 
comprehensive. It includes an account 
of the new headquarters of the council, a 
fine, freehold house in London, recently 
purchased. The Institute is associated 
with all bodies in England concerned 
with the education and welfare of the 
deaf. It provides homes for aged deaf 
and deaf-blind women, manages a hostel 
for working deaf boys, offers lip reading 
for the hard of hearing, assists teachers 
who wish to take training for work with 
the deaf, conducts a bureau of informa- 
tion on deafness, publishes handbooks of 
information, and offers individual serv- 
ices to deaf persons, and parents of young 
deaf children. Recently, a particular ef- 
fort has been made to get in touch with 
hard of hearing adults and children and 
to encourage the training of residual hear- 


ing. 


School for the Deaf in Hong Kong 


The British Deaf Times reports that a 
school for the deaf has recently been 
opened in Hong Kong under the super- 
vision of Miss Beatrice Pope. The actual 
work of teaching is done by Chinese stu- 
dents trained by Miss Carter of Chefoo. 
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A New French Publication 


The Association amicale des durs 
doreille de Belgique (The Belgian League 
for the Hard of Hearing), with headquar- 
ters at Brussels, has begun to issue a 
monthly bulletin, Retour a la vie. It com- 
prises four pages and is mimeographed. 
The first number appeared in September. 
It lists the honorary advisory committee 
of the organization, which includes the 
Italian Ambassador, the Governor of the 
Province of Liege, the Vice President of 
the local Red Cross, the Brussels Inspec- 
tor of Schools, the Director of Hygiene 
of the Ministry of the Interior, Colonel 
Assolant, of the Paris A.D.O.R.P., Profes- 
sor Hennebert, of the University of Brus- 
sels, and several otologists. The editors 
ask for funds to carry on the work of the 
organization and to improve the publica- 
tion. There is an interesting account of 
an expedition made by the members of 
the league during the summer, when they 
were entertained at the country place of 
the league’s president. 





New School in Montana 


The Federal government has allotted 
funds for a new school for the deaf and 
the blind in Montana. It will be located 
at Great Falls, the city having donated 
the site. The plant, when completed, will 
cost $175,000. The present school build- 
ings at Boulder will be remodeled and 
used as a training school for the feeble 
minded. 





“The Crossroads” 

During National Hearing Week, a 
radio service in behalf of the hard of 
hearing was held over station W.S.Y.R. 
in Syracuse, N. Y. Saturday evening, 
October 26, the Rev. C. M. Thompson, 
Jr., of the Delaware Street Baptist Church, 
gave a talk on the hard of hearing and 
their difficulties. He was assisisted by 
the Crossroads Quartet of Syracuse. 
After mentioning some of the problems of 
deafness, and describing the manner in 
which a number of eminent hard of hear- 
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ing persons had overcome these problems, 
Mr. Thompson told the story of a hard 
of hearing girl, whom he called “Jean- 
nette.” This young girl, slightly hard 
of hearing as a small child, and later 
severely deafened, has not only adjusted 
herself so as to graduate from high 
school among the first in her class, but 
has become interested in Girl Scout work, 
organized a troop, and conducted a camp 
with a membership of forty. Now, at her 
home in Juneau, Alaska, says Mr. Thomp- 
son, Jeannette is still finding herself and 
still helping others. 





Soap Sculpture Contest 


The National Soap Sculpture Commit- 
tee anounces the twelfth annual competi- 
tion for small sculptures in white soap. 
Cash awards amounting to $2,500 are to 
be donated by the Procter & Gamble Co. 
of Cincinnati. No entry fee is required 
for the competition. Entries will be 
classified in four groups according to 
the age and amateur or professional 
status of the competitors. The prizes are 
as follows: 

Professional (for those of any age de- 
riving their major income from art) 
First prize, $250; second prize, $150, 
third prize, $100. 

Advanced amateur (for adults, 21 years 
of age and over) First prize, $200; sec- 
ond prize, $150; third prize, $100; and 
ten honorable mentions of $25 each. 

Senior (for those 15 years of age or 
over, and under 21) First prize, $150; 
second prize, $75; third prize, $50; and 
twenty-five honorable mentions of $10 
each. 

Junior (for those under 15 years old) 
First prize, $100; second prize, $50; 
third prize, $25; and fifty honorable men- 
tions of $10 each. 

Special Group Award: a special prize 
of $100 and a plaque will be awarded 
to the public, private or parochial school 
or class entering the best exhibit of soap 
sculpture in which a group has partici- 
pated. 
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The contest closes May 1, 1936. En- 
try blanks and instructions may be ob- 
tained from the National Soap Sculpture 
Committee, 80 East 11 Street, New York 
City. 





School Reports 


The forty-fourth biennial report of the 
Tennessee School for the Deaf is in- 
cluded in the report of the Department of 
Institutions for 1932-34. The school’s 
dairy farm is flourishing. At the East 
Tennessee Division Fair in 1932, animals 
entered by the school were awarded one 
blue ribbon, three red and two white. 
In 1933, two blue ribbons were awarded. 
four red and three white. The Knox- 
ville Rotary Club sponsors the Boy Scout 
organization of the school. 

The report for 1935 of the Washing- 
ton School for the Deaf is included in 
the Seventh Biennial Report of the De- 
partment of Business Control, 1932-34. 
Improvements in the school grounds were 
made with the assistance of the C.W.A., 
and plans have been made to construct 
a complete athletic field and a playground 
for the smaller children. The boys in 
the carpenter shop have constructed a 
building to be used as a garage, paint 
shop, and pipe shop. The school reports 
an over crowded condition, with pupils 
on the waiting list who cannot now be 
accommodated. 

The Texas School for the Deaf has 
just issued a most attractive “Handbook 
of Information.” This is a booklet of 49 
pages, which was printed at the school. 
It is illustrated with many views of the 
school buildings and class rooms. Espe- 
cially interesting are the photographs of 
the new gymnasium and of the school 
auditorium. The account includes a his- 
tory of the school and descriptions of 
the work in the various departments: 
academic, vocational, and physical edu- 
cation. Emphasis is placed on the work 
in language now being done under Miss 
Edith Fitzgerald’s personal direction. The 
school is equipped with two Western 
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Electric amplifiers, and all students with 
25 per cent of hearing or over are given 
opportunity for auricular training. A 
Girl Scout troop was organized in No- 
vember, 1934, under the Austin Girl 
Scout Council, and the members partici- 
pate in all the activities of the Austin 
Girl Scouts. All the descriptive matter 
in the booklet is interesting, and the 
makeup is a credit to the school. 

A new booklet about the /nstituut voor 
Doofstommen, Groningen, Holland, com- 
prises a brief history of the school, which 
was founded in 1790 by Henri Daniel 
Guyot. The illustrations show many of 
the children at work and at play. In one 
picture, they are riding in a large boat 
on one of the canals. In another, they 
are honoring “Sint Nicolaas.” Pictures 
of shop work, of class rooms, of a girls’ 
basketball game are interesting. Some 
of the articles of furniture made by the 
classes in carpentry show fine workman- 
ship. The report of the school work for 
1934 is in a separate booklet, which was 
reviewed in the October VoLta REvIEw. 





The Deaf Child’s Summer Vacation 
(Continued from page 718) 
One hundred and fifty-five said that 


they conversed by means of writing, 
either solely or in conjunction with other 
methods. One hundred and _ fifty-two 
used speech; 112, finger spelling; and 
55, signs. The high total of the above 
figures shows that the majority of the 
students use a combination of two meth- 
ods, the most popular of which is speech 
and writing. 
Do you work during the summer? 

Summer vacation is not all that the 
name implies, it was indicated by the 
answers to the questions about work. 
Practically every student stated that he 
performed some duties, the chief of which, 
particularly among the girls, was house- 
work. 

Leading employment among the boys 
was farm work. Forty-nine said that 
they helped doing chores or working in 
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School Reports Needed 


The Volta Bureau Library lacks the fol- 
lowing school reports to complete its file. 
We should appreciate information as to 
where we may obtain them. 








































Arkansas School—Reports between 25th bien- 
nial (1916-18) and 3ist (1930). All reports 
since 32nd biennial (1932). 

Colorado School—53rd and 54th annuals. 
Mystic Oral—1920. 

Columbia Institution—(issued by U. S. Dept. of 
Interior). All reports since 69th annual. 
Kendall School—Reports between 1927-28 and 
1933-34. 

Georgia Schools—Reports between 1920 and 1925. 
All reports since 1925. 

Idaho School—11th biennial (1927-28). 

Illinois School—1925, 1927, 1929, 1930, 1931. All 
since 1932. 

Kansas School—19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 
25th, 26th, 27th, 28th. 

Louisiana School—all reports since 1926. 
Colored School, Overlea, Md—aAll since 4lst 
and 42nd annual. (1915.) 

Mississippi School—All since 1923. 

Montana School—32nd, 33rd, 34th annuals. All 
since 38th (1932-33). 

New Mexico School—1905. All since 1906-08. 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institute—All since 38th 
and 39th annual (1908-10). 

St. Joseph’s Institute—22nd annual (1898), 24th 
to 30th inclusive, 32nd to 39th inclusive; all 
since 49th and 50th (1925-26). 

Rochester School—All since 18th annual (1893). 
Northern New York Institute, Malone—1921, 
1922 and 1928. 

North Carolina School, Raleigh—All since 1918. 
North Carolina State School—20th and 2lst 
biennial. 

North Dakota School—11th biennial (1912). 
Ohio State School—79th annual, 80th annual. 
All since 1908-09. 

Pennsylvania State Oral School, Scranton—All 
since 29th and 30th annuals (1912-1914). 
South Dakota School—All reports between bi- 
ennial reports 1916 and 1922. All since 1922. 

Tennessee School—1918-20 and 1926-28. 

Utah School—All since 1918. 

State School for Colored Deaf and Blind (Vir- 
ginia)—AlIl since 1913. 

Washington State School—All since 3rd bien: 
nial (1924-26). 

School for Colored (West Virginia)—All since 
1927. All before 1925. 
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the fields. Six boys were employed as 
bakers, 3 as painters, 2 each as printers, 
junk yard employes, newsboys, truck 
drivers, and barbers. Among other oc- 
cupations for the boys were dairyman, 
janitor, helper in a tavern, clerk in a 
grocery store, boiler room employe, office 
worker, window washer in elevated car 
barns, ditch digger, butcher, fruit ped- 
dler, packing house employe, shoe re- 
pairman, soap salesman, and magazine 
salesman. 

Among the girls were two beauty shop 
assistants, one sporting goods clerk, an 
employe in a leather factory, and two 
waitresses in cafés. 

Farming evidently called for the long- 
est hours as, of the 25 boys who stated 
that they worked more than 8 hours a 
day, 20 worked on farms. Sixty-eight 
stated they worked from one to two 
hours daily; 66 from 3-4 hours; 43 
from 5-6 hours; and 33 from 7-8 hours. 


What are your sports and other activities? 


The pupils were asked to check, on a 
list of possible recreational activities, 
those in which they participated during 
the summer months. Reading was the 
most universal choice, receiving 277 
votes. Washing dishes ranked second 
with 248 votes and with the boys gen- 
erally, indicating that this was one of 
their summer duties. A surprising fact 
‘was that of the 23 who knitted, 8 were 
boys; of the 222 who helped their moth- 
ers keep house, 120 were boys; of the 
176 who cooked, 87 were boys; of the 
129 who sewed, 27 were boys; and of 
the 209 who helped to wash and iron, 
101 were boys. 


Activities and their totals were as fol- 
lows: Read, 277; wash dishes, 248; swim, 
234; keep house, 222; wash and iron, 
209; baseball, 203; cook, 176; hike, 
166; fish, 149; dance, 133; sew, 129; 
roller skate, 123; drive a car, 114; camp, 
96; ride horseback, 92; tennis, 56; golf, 
35; and knit, 23. 

One hundred and fourteen estimated 
that they spent from one to two hours 
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daily playing; 65 from three to four 
hours; 14, five hours or more; and 4, 
from one-half to one hour. 





The Bell Walkaway Circus 
(Continued from page 722) 


ored boy. They were copied from fash- 
ion magazines, advertisements, and ac- 
tivity pictures. The teacher advisors 
tried diligently to get the girls to block 
in the faces roughly, merely to suggest an 
audience, but the girls were not satisfied 
with this. Each girl was intent upon 
making a detailed picture of each char- 
acter. 


Several of these girls have marked 
ability in copying faces, but are sadly 
lacking in originality. Most of them 
have had no art training, and there was 
not time enough then to develop new 
skills. The resulting effect, when viewed 
from the floor of the auditorium was bet- 
ter than our fears had anticipated. It 
was a fine experience in codperation. 
Some girls who could not draw well put 
in colors under the direction of the more 
talented girls. One particularly retarded 
girl, who, for several years, had been 
something of a problem, was fairly radi- 
ant with interest in the one thing in 
which she could excel. 


When finished, this strip was tacked to 
the rear wall of the stage. Below it, was 
a strip of burlap representing a wooden 
wall in front of the raised seats. On the 
rear wall of the stage is a series of 
vertical wooden strips, dividing the wall 
into panels. These showed above the 
picture of the audience. In order to make 
them appear to be poles which held up 
the tent, they were continued with brown 
chalk down as far as the figures. 


The gay decoration which represented 
the edge of the ring was a doubled strip 
of wrapping paper, two feet wide. We 
unrolled the paper on the floor, and the 


children, on their knees, measured off 


each twelve inches, then drew diagonals 
to form diamonds. The center diamonds 
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Conference Proceedings 


Messages for YOU—to give you a new grip on life— 
to help you in that test of character, adaptability. 
Messages to help you visualize society as a whole 
and your own part in it—something practical about 
employment—something to guide you in working for 
children. 


The Latest Word from National Leaders—31.00 


American Society for the Hard of Hearing 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 


By G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK, F.E.I1.S., L.C.P, 
Comprising: 
Section 1. Natural Speech 


Section II. Speech Sounds 
Section III. Intelligible Speech 


Price, $2.00 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Godfrey-Knight 
Group Practice Cards 


12 sets of cards dealing with at- 
tractive and interesting subjects 
arranged for small groups of 
students 


$3.00 FOR 12 SETS 
Address all orders to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Especial attention to children of pre-school age. 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
6147 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual $10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths __. $10.00 

Series I, II and III _ $35.00 
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were painted white, and the half dia- 
monds filled in with red tempera. When 
it was finished, we tacked it to the edge 
of the platform, concealing the footlights 
from the audience. 


Properties 


Boxes and barrels were painted with 
gay colors, in stripes, squares, diamonds 
and circles. These were scattered about 
the stage for color and for use in some 
of the acts. 


The boys constructed a ticket booth of 
orange crates, nailed together and cov- 
ered with black cloth. The children 
decorated it with colored paper pennants, 
and a sign announcing: “Admission, 
Adults, 50 cents; Children, 25 cents.” 
One girl cut the letters and figures in 
black design from poster paper, and 
mounted them on colored paper, re- 
inforced with cardboard and having neat- 
ly bound edges. From behind this booth, 
a uniformed attendant sold admission 
tickets to the “spectators.” The “specta- 
tors” enhanced the reality by consuming 
real peanuts and hot dogs and by burst- 
ing balloons. 

A policeman, garbed in an old Tuxedo 
which had been transformed into a uni 
form by large wooden buttons, swung a 
real club and kept order. 


One of the cages in the midget parade 





was a manual training project of four 
fifth-year boys. They took a large wooden 
case which had come to school filled with 
supplies. Removing three sides of it 
they substituted dowel rods, inserted into 
holes in top and bottom. The boring 
these holes necessitated much 
measuring. The front of the cage w 
hung with three hinges. The whole w 
sandpapered and painted, the bars oran 
and the top, back and _ insides, brig 
blue. When the cage appeared in 












circus, it was mounted on a gayly d 
orated express wagon drawn by a till 
tot. Inside was a fierce, woolly-dog b 


(To be continued) 
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Mothers and Fathers Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 737) 


tirely in his head, simply writing out the 
answer. This he accomplishes in the 
same amount of time one usually requires 
to do it the ordinary way. He works 
long division in the same way. He is 
almost unfailingly accurate. He has an 
equal facility in assembling complicated 
machinery of the fine, detailed type. 
Nothing seems too difficult for him. At 
the age of ten, he would take an ordinary 
watch entirely apart—springs, tiny screws 
and all—and reassemble it and make it 
work; usually a watch that would not 
work in the first place. Watch repairing 
is out of the question, because it requires 
keen hearing. And with the modern 
calculating machines no one needs to 
know how to add or multiply. So just 
what is our problem. I should be glad 
for any suggestions. Chess is his favorite 
game. 


Beginning 
Pennsylvania. 


After reading these interesting and 
helpful letters several times, I can now 
send them on their long journey. I am 
sorry I am unable to pass on any help- 
ful suggestions at this time. Just three 
months ago, the doctors confirmed our 
fears that our little girl could not hear. 
Since then, I have been trying to edu- 
cate myself before beginning to teach 
my child. 

I have received a great deal of help 
from the Volta Bureau already, and I am 
so glad to have the chance to join this 
mothers’ group. A book called “The 
Little Deaf Child,” by John D. Wright, 
is very fine, and full of help and ideas. 

I'd like to tell you a few things about 
my little girl. She is a very bright, 
happy, unusually active, and healthy 
child. When she was a year old, she 
said about ten words. Just now all she 
says is “mama,” “papa,” “bad,” “baby,” 
and “bye-bye.”. . . 

During this past week I started to 
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‘ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 
OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


We Also Manufacture the Non-Electrical 


e AUDI-EAR e VIBRATUBE 
e SUPER-FAR « AUDISCOPE 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 























THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS 


LIP READING 
PRACTICE MATERIAL 


Book I, issued in November, 1934. Edition ex- 
hausted. 


Book II, now ready. 
Book III, to be issued in January, 1936. 


Price of each volume 


$1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
2.00 to non subscribers 


Books II and JII are composed of contribu- 
tions from more than 100 teachers in all parts 
of the country. Book II contains half of these 
contributions. Book III will offer entirely dif- 
ferent material by entirely different authors. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY GF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of: — 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
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work with Nancy, and when I say 
“work,” I mean work, for it hasn’t been 
an easy task by any means. I seem to 
have a great deal of trouble in getting 
her to look at my lips. She doesn’t like 
to be bothered. And yet she will play 
hours by herself, very contentedly. Have 
you mothers any suggestions as to how 
I can interest her? I have been going 
very slowly with her, as I have not felt 
sure of myself or of the correct pro- 
cedure. ... I shall be looking forward 
to our next roundabout letter. 


—Mrs. G. B. 





Home and School 
(Continued from page 740) 

causes of deafness. Among these he cites 
first lack of caution in cleaning children’s 
ears and reiterates the old warning, 
“Never put anything into your ear smaller 
than your elbow.” He says that scratches 
or abrasions of the ear canal invite infee- 
tion and these are very likely to be the 
result of unskilled use of instruments, 
either of conventional or unconventional 
type, in cleaning the ears. 

Another warning deals with colds, and 
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he advises consulting a physician prompt: | 
ly when the baby develops one. But colds, I 
he says, are often caught from other | 


may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 





atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the | people; therefore the baby should be pro- | : 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and | tected from too close contact with visitors, s 
various data likely to be of use to those | especially those who show any indication | 
working among or for the Deaf. of having colds. The mother who has |: 

one, he warns, should wear a nose and p 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 











mouth mask while caring for the baby. | 


He then explains the ways in which 
cold infections reach the ears and affect 
the hearing, sometimes causing permanent 
deafness. He warns both adults and chil- 
dren against forceful blowing of the nose, 


which, he explains, may easily force in-/ 
fection into the Eustachian tubes and thus 


damage the hearing. 
To parents of children who may inherit 
deafness he gives advice which may well 
be heeded by the parents of any children. 
The points stressed are: 
Have your child’s blood examined. 
Feed him properly. 
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Keep him free from frequent or pro- 


longed infections of the nose and throat. 
Be most careful to avoid scaret fever, 
whooping cough, measles, and mumps. 
Have the child examined at once if you 
notice any defect in hearing. 


Junior Audubon Society 


The National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York, 
calls attention to the value of Junior 
Audubon Society work in vitalizing natu- 
ral science teaching. A small fee of ten 
cents is required of each child, and but- 
tons, leaflets, bird pictures, etc., are sup- 
plied. Bird study circulars, charts, and 
the magazine, Bird-Lore, also are avail- 
able. 

The object, of course, is to help the 
cause of bird protection. Any one who 
has observed the diminishing ranks of 
certain birds and the great increase in 
insect pests during the last decade must 
be in sympathy with such a movement. 
The children of today will be the protec- 
tors or persecutors of the wild life of 
tomorrow, for even indifference and igno- 
rance often prove to be destructive forces. 

To deaf persons, acquaintance with and 
love for nature is the greatest possible 
boon, providing companionship and ob- 
sorbing interests that bring peace of 
spirit into many a lonely hour. Teachers 
and parents will be interested in obtain- 
ing direct information in regard to this 
plan. 





The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from ‘page 732) 


Why Evergreens Keep Their Leaves—Chil- 
dren’s Own Readers (Pennell and Cu- 
sack—Book II) 

Little Plays for Little People—Moyers and 
Ray 

Piccola 
Christmas Eve 
Mother Stories—Maude Lindsay 
The King’s Birthday 
The Good Shepherd 

The Golden Spider—Carolyn S. Bailey 

The Golden Cobwebs—Sara Bryant 

Little Wolf’s Wooden Shoes—F. T. Olcott 

Yuletide in Many Lands 
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EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 

Test and compare these new instruments. 


a for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 








The TRASK SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


The test of a lip reading school lies in 
the method employed and the skill of the 
instructors. The Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction is used exclusively in the Trask 


School. 


Mrs. Trask is equipped to train normal 
students in both Special and Regular 
Normal Courses. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask 
Miss Anna Mackey 
Co-Principals 
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Tuts Bell Telephone Amplifier is extremely 
simple to operate. It may be installed at any 
regular telephone. It enables most persons with 
impaired hearing to enjoy telephoning as easily 
as others do. A snap of a switch turns it on when 
needed and a single dial regulates 
the amplification to your own par- 
ticular needs. A representative of 
your local Bell Telephone Company 
will give you a demonstration. 








DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-0-PHONE 


Will Give You 


MAXIMUM HEARING 
AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 


tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 
A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 
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The Longest List of Graduates 
(Continued from page 723) 

School comes next with 27 high school 
graduates. Clarke is still far in the lead 
as to college degrees, having 25 in all. 
Gallaudet stands second, with 13 who 
have received degrees elsewhere after leav- 
ing the college for the deaf. 

Last year, in commenting upon the fine 
record of Latham Breunig, a newspaper 
statement was quoted which said that his 
fellowship at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity was awarded “for ranking highest in 
the United States in chemistry, physics, 
and mathematics.” Mr. Breunig promptly 
disclaimed this credit, saying “While that 
version is very pleasant, nothing could be 
farther from the truth. I do not know 
where the idea came from, but it is en- 
tirely unmerited. The terms of my fel- 
lowship are: ‘awarded annually to the 
boy who has shown the greatest ability in 
overcoming obstacles in his undergraduate 
work.’” We are glad to make the correc- 
tion. Mr. Breunig’s record needs no em- 
bellishment. 

No intelligent person who knows any- 
thing about the personnel of the average 
school for the deaf would expect the ma- 
jority of the children to attend high school 
and college with hearing students, but in 
any school there are likely to be a few 
whose calibre is such that they can do so 
if given adequate preparation and proper 
encouragement. More and more schools 
are recognizing this fact, and setting as 
their goal the return of their brightest 
pupils to the normal educational commu- 
nity, while the rest are being prepared for 
absorption into the reading, speaking, self- 
supporting world. 





Lip Reading on a College Campus 
(Continued from page 747) 
is a joy and an inspiration to me. Ruth 
Bryan Owen received an honorary LL.D. 
degree here very recently. As I watched 
the seniors file in, I glowed with pride to 
see some of my girls among them. Then 
down the aisle came the faculty, led by 
a pupil of mine. Another of my pupils 
presented Mrs. Owen for the degree. Is 
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it any wonder that I beamed? 

Tallahassee is beautiful! The oaks are 
enormous; the hills are rolling and green 
—and blistering to the heels. And the 
people! They may not be more thought- 
ful of the stranger in their midst than is 
the average generous individual, but they 
do their thoughtful acts most graciously. 

I sit in my tower room and dream of 
the time when a department of lip read- 
ing will be a feature of each state uni- 
versity, and when normal courses will 
be offered as a regular part of the course 
of study. I am glad to be even a tem- 
porary part of this university world. 

I have a high tower on a campus, 

A room that’s up under the roof. 

So now I’ve attained a high station, 

I climb to my tower, aloof 

From the students who wander below 

me, 
From doctors who float through my 
scene. 
I’ve climbed very high on the campus— 
I can even look down on a dean! 





Is Lip Reading Education 
or Training? 
(Continued from page 752) 

ject that may not furnish material for 
stimulation and growth. In this way, it 
becomes a bridge to knowledge and ap- 
preciations required by an educated in- 
dividual. The abilities of pupils differ 
widely in the mastery of lip reading and 
necessitate an overlapping of different 
grades. Children of widely separated 
grades must often be grouped together 
for lip reading. This is a teaching diffi- 
culty that must be met by adjustments 
to meet varying interests and needs. 

In spite of the fact that the material 
used should be drawn from the experi- 
ences of the children, should be interest- 
ing and should be based upon other sub- 
jects in the curriculum, the lip reading 
skill itself can be acquired only by drill. 
It must be repeated here that the skills 
of education are confined to the elemen- 
tary school. 

The high school curriculum stresses 
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WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran. 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using General. 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 
There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 











GIVE THE 
VOLTA REVIEW 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


to 
The Mother of a Deaf Child 
A Hard of Hearing Person 
A Teacher of the Deaf 


A Teacher of Hard of Hearing 
Children 


Your Public Library 
Your League 


It Will Be Appreciated! 











ETERS A Sin A ESTER LEE ENE, 
Radioear Manufactures 





“ KX - 





| Better Hearing 
pics / with the aid of the 
SELEX-A-PHONE 


(Introducing the Built-to-order Hearing Aid) 


HE Radioear Selex-A-Phone has 

made this new, precision method of 
building hearing aids for each individ- 
ual hearing impairment a_ practical 
reality. Make an appointment with 
your nearest Radioear dealer for a 
Selex-A-Phone test — enjoy the thrill 
of hearing with the hearing aid which 
we can now build to order for you. 


E.A.MYERS & SONS 


Manufacturers of Fine Hearing Aids since 1925 


306 BEVERLY ROAD, MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 


MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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subject-matter rather than skill. It 
builds upon the work of the elementary 
school. It demands that the pupil enter- 
ing the secondary school have a mastery 
of the tools of knowledge that will enable 
him to meet the common demands of 
life. It is expected that he can speak, 
read, write, and use the essential processes 
of arithmetic. The educational effort of 
the high school lies in seeking to adjust 
the individual to conditions of life in 
the modern world and to give him insight 
into that world. The further achievement 
in the mastery of the tools of knowledge 
follows as a by-product of other more 
important activities. Thus, lip reading 
is a by-product or at most merely a neces- 
sary step towards other more important 
activities. It seems wiser to accept this 
fact and make it possible for hard of 
hearing high school students to acquire 
the techniques of lip reading as an adjust- 
ment in the curriculum to meet their 
own needs, without placing the penalty 
of failure upon them should it be counted 
as a credit course and they find it difficult 
of mastery. 

Lip reading fulfills its noblest function 
when the elusive movements of the lips 
minister to the need, not for entertain- 
ment, not for knowledge, but for the 
nourishment of the human spirit. 





Studying the Psychology of the Deaf 


(Continued from page 738) 
Tests of various kinds, some possibilities 
of practice teaching and experimentation 
will give additional opportunities to our 
students who may be interested in work- 
ing with the deaf professionally. 

For one such study we gave a brief 
test in contemporary affairs to 127 deaf 
students at the local school. In general, 
we were trying to discover what these 
pupils gained from reading current news- 
“papers and magazines. All of the items 
on the test came from newspapers and 
magazines of the preceding month. The 
maximum score on the test was 40. The 
scores of the deaf students ranged from 
1 to 37, the median being 13. 
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The test was also given to 774 stu- 
dents at the Jacksonville High School. 
The median for the freshmen was 12, for 
the sophomores 13, for the juniors 15, 
and for the seniors 21. 


Without doubt, the pupils taking the 
test at I1.S.D. were a more selected group 
on the basis of ability, opportunity and 
acquired information, etc., than those at 
J.H.S. However, these results certainly 
indicate what can be done at I.S.D., given 
ability and opportunity. The results seem 
to indicate a reasonable similarity of 
achievement at the two schools. One 
must note, however, the fact that the aver- 
age age of I.S.D. pupils taking the test 
is higher than that of the J.H.S. pupils. 
Again, however, it must be noted that the 
similarity of results does point out the 
fact that, with proper arrangements and 
allowances, the I.S.D. pupils make a very 
creditable record in the test. 


Illinois College students have always 
had an opportunity to observe deaf 
pupils, for the two schools are only a 
city block apart. But even they have 
held some strange views regarding deaf 
people in general. It has been of con- 
siderable value to all of us, I believe, to 
have gained in interest and understanding. 
Even if few of the students taking this 
course ever find themselves directly con- 
cerned personally or vocationally with 
deaf people, we have established a better 
understanding of one group of our fellow- 
men. 





A Mental Hygiene Clinic 
(Continued from page 741) 


in reality the person who is out of step 
is herself. She is really projecting on 
the class but she seems too young to use 
that method. Ordinarily she is antago- 
nistic, but during tantrums she actually 
fights every one who comes near her. 
The tantrums are accompanied by a whole 
train of emotionally upsetting acts, cry- 
ing, stamping her feet, etc. When she 
finally quiets down, she never fails to 
look into my eyes and say, “A woman, 
I love you.” Last Christmas she was the 
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YOUR League can 


now attord 


GROUP HEARING AID 
EQUIPMENT 


BY 
®@ Finest equipment throughout— 


No compromise with quality. 


@ Provides a new high standard 
in sound reproduction. 


Designed for the specific needs of the 
league, church and theatre. Inquiries invited. 


TRIMM 


RADIO MFG. CO. 
1528 Armitage Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 














Rhythm Work at the Piano 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 


ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30 


Private and Practice Classes 
Group Lessons Lectures 


Teacher Training Course 
Details regarding Home Study Course 
in Lip Reading sent on _ request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Teacher Epetaiag Course for 
Qualified Applicants 
149 S. Los Robles 
PASADENA 


625 Story Building 
LOS ANGELES 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 


Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 
2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES " 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
‘Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 








FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
LIP READING 


Normal Graduate Teacher of 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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only child in the class who didn’t go _ 
home for the holidays. Investigation 
showed she came from a loveless home 
and was there regarded as an outlaw. 
Undoubtedly her tantrums are a_ protest 
against what she feels to be injustice. 
A basic need—the need to be loved—has 
not been satisfied. | 
Most of us, when we are sick, go to ag 
doctor for advice. When the doctor takes 
our temperature and finds that we have 
fever, he doesn’t merely say, “You are 
ill”; he immediately gets busy trying to 
help us. As teachers we can use our 
psychology training successfully in many 
cases, but it would be of the greatest 
help if we could have the scientific opin- 
ion of such an expert as should be in 
charge of a diagnostic mental hygiene 
clinic. We desire to help the deaf child 
adjust himself to his new surroundings at 
school, to train him to depend on him- 
self, to give him a sense of security in 
his school life. Above all things, we 
must make him feel the desire for self- 
control, for mental, physical and spirit-}/We 
ual health. A mental hygiene clinic in 
each school would do much for the child 
who never gives any trouble as well 
for the problem child. And this acco 
plishment would be not only for 
years spent in school, but for life. 



















Sonny Wants a Violin 
(Continued from page 754) 


“What tone?” I spilled out thoug 
lessly. 

He stared. 

“I’m sorry,” 
violin.” 

“You mean,” he stammered, “You meat 
you don’t hear?” 

It was just too much for him. He 
drew out his pocket handkerchief and 
mopped his brow. 

“Yes,” I answered as lightly as I couldorther 
“I’m hard of hearing, and I can’t hear. 
Then, taking advantage of the lull in 
enthusiasm, I repeated my request. “I 
just looking for a practice violin for o 
little boy.” pe 


I said. 


“T can’t hear 
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b asmeeey ELECTRIC Audiphones—both 

air and bone conduction types—were 
developed by sound-transmission experts 
at Bell Telephone Laboratories. Both 
deliver sound clearly, naturally. 

If youneed aid—try both Western Electric 
types. Determine which is better for you. 
Or show this message to friends who are 
hard-of-hearing—it may lead to their 
greater happiness. 


Western EJecfric 
sanwrincande:  »° HEARING AID: 


Consult telephone directory for address 
of Graybar branch in your city, or mail 
coupon to Graybar Electric Co., Gray- 
bar Building, New York, N. Y., for de- Address... ........-------------------------00--non non nnn anenennnnennnnnnnnnnnnnnnennnnnnenae 
tails on Western Electric Audiphone 

and name of nearest Audiometrist. City State.....-..------- 
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NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 
Normal Courses 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 








MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, rears and MULLER-WALLE 

s 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





THE COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREN 
October 1 to June 1 
Regular, Normal and Practice Courses 


LUCY WILLIAMS McCAUGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 Columbia, S. C. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 
McKerral School of Lip Reading 


Mrs. Lena McKerral Wilton McKerral, B.S. 
Individual Lessons Small Classes 


Training Course for Teachers, Muller-Walle 
Method 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 


MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-second Year, 1935-36 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





Children love the Riddles and Games in 
STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 


Order from 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 





Advertise in 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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He laid down the instrument as though 
to gain time. Then suddenly he bright- 
ened. 

“Marvelous,” he cried. “A deaf moth- 
er fostering music in her children.” He 
expanded. “Ah!” He rubbed his hands 
together. “A soul not warped by her own 
misfortune. Madam, I salute you.” He 
bowed very, very low. When he recovered 





his equilibrium he rubbed his hands 
together enthusiastically. Then he beamed | 
at me again. “Madam, we have just the | 
thing! We have an excellent practice | 
instrument at the very low price of one | 
hundred dollars. Just suitable as an in- | 
strument for your son.” | 
Entirely overcome at this, I gulped 
my thanks, murmured that I would 
“think it over,” and backed out. He 
followed me to the elevator, still beam- 
ing. I somehow got out into the street. 
There I took a good, deep gulp of cool, 
bracing air. 
Oh, well, at that it wasn’t so bad. 
And maybe Sonny will get a violin yet! 





Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 761) 


We were all busy at the St. Louis 
League during National Hearing Week, 
and almost at the same time came our 
annual election and our birthday party. 
At the party, Mrs. Kate Rubey, a former 
president, gave a wonderful review of the 
history of our league before a dis 
tinguished audience composed of the en 
tire board of directors, the advisory 
board, and many consulting otologists 
and opthalmologists. Dinner was served, 
guests being assigned to seats at tables 
arranged so that all those of the same 
birthday month were together. Our fif 
teenth birthday was an event. 

—Carouine A. Metster, President, 
St. Louis League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 














No one has ever succeeded in stati 
what are the proper limits of individu 
freedom. 


—Bertrand Russell. 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


Would ye learn the road to Laughtertown, 
O ye who have lost the way? 
Would ye have young hearts 
though your hair be gray? 
Go learn from a little child each day. 
Go serve his wants and play his play. 
And catch the lilt of his laughter gay, 
And follow his dancing feet 
as they stray; 
For he knows the way to laughter town 
O ye who have lost the way! 
—Katherine D. Blake. 


When you speak, you broadcast to 
those within earshot a thumbnail history 
of your life. You indicate your state of 
mind, your state of health, and your 
breeding. 

—Frank La Forge. 


Romance is the decency of life. It is 
the protest against all that is ugly and 
sordid and mean. It is the seriousness 
of life: more serious than death. 


—Achmed Abdulla, 


Fanaticism consists in redoubling your 
effort when you have forgotten your aim. 
—George Santayana. 








Of all the weaknesses to which human 
nature is prone, none is more insidious 
than self-pity. 

—Bruce Barton. 


The spirit of individualism is as 
strong in the land today as it was when 
there were still geographical frontiers to 
conquer, and before the pride of millions 
had been sapped by the dole and by class 


subventions. 
—Robert Moses. 
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Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 


By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 


With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 


“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 

Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
4 Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


ELIZABETH FOOTE, Executive Secretary 


THE PLAZA 
Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 








WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 

















A New and Authoritative Work on Voice 


Voice Building 


BY JULIA M. CONNERY, 


Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis 
and 


IRENE B. YOUNG, 


Director, Speech and Hearing Nursery School, 
New York City 
Price, $1.50 postpaid 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 





A BARGAIN 


Knight 
Timely Topics 


Invaluable Lip Reading Practice 
Material at a Greatly Reduced Price. 


All years up to and including 1935. 


$3.00 A YEAR POSTPAID 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER wants position. 
Available at once. Address Box 102, Volta Bureau. 











The Volta Review 


We all were meant to be healthy and 
happy. If any of us are not so, it is be- 
cause we have the wrong philosophy of 
life. 

—Roger W. Babson. 


Health outranks in importance our 
natural resources of coal and iron and 
forests. It is infinitely more precious 
than our gold and silver, our bank de- 
posits, or all the output of our factories. 


—George St. John Perrott. 


Health and history! Have you ever 
thought of the connection between the 
two? Ivan the Terrible— Henry the 
Eighth—the Girondius Napoleon! And 
I am quite certain that if the members 
of the Disarmament Conference at Geneva 
had been forced to do a little compulsory 
gardening every morning they would have 
got something done. 

—Beverly Nichols. 


Today is your day and mine; the only 
day we have; the day in which we play 
our part. What our part may signify in 
the whole we may not understand; but 
we are here to play it, and now is our 
time. This we know; it is a part of ac- 
tion, not of whining. It is a part of love, 
not cynicism. It is for us to express love 
in terms of human helpfulness. This we 
know, for we have learned from sad ex- 


‘perience that any other course of life 


leads toward decay and waste. 
—David Starr Jordan. 


Here is the real trouble with our youth. 
They are shielded, praised, coaxed, in- 
dulged until this becomes their atmos- 
phere. Then suddenly, heartlessly, cruel- 
ly, we push them out of this careless 
sunshine into life as it is. Even a wolf 
takes its cubs on the hunt, to teach them 
how to live; and the cubs see danger and 
learn escape and understand how close 
death is to life. But we do not show such 
wisdom. 


—Pearl S. Buck. 
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Founded in 1899 by Alexander Graham Bell 


$3.00 a Year -:- 30c a Copy 











FOR BETTER HEARING 





SONOTONE 


HEARING AIDS FOR INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP USE 
DEVELOPED IN THE LABORATORIES WHICH GAVE 
THE WORLD THE FIRST PRACTICAL PORTABLE BONE 
CONDUCTION HEARING AID 





“———. 


(9) 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


19 West 44th Street, - - New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 



































A NEW PAGE IN HEARING AID HISTORY! 
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5,475 Hours of Better Hearing with One Battery 


ACOUSTICON PERPETUAL BATTERY 


A Full Strength Battery—Fresh Every Day—15 Hours a Day 
365 Days a Year 
2 


Lasts INDEFINITELY. Cells maintain maximum power for minimum 
of one year. Renewable every year or two at small cost. 


THE ONty Battery THAT MAINTAINS AN EvEN Flow oF Power 
at its highest peak for 12 to 15 consecutive hours! Full life renewed every 
day. Insures a steady volume, clear sound reception, uninterrupted use 
and benefit of the Acousticon, day in and day out, year after year. No 
regular battery replacements to think of—no loss of aid for lack of bat- 
teries. Perfect convenience, comfort, security. 


SMALLER IN Size, LIGHTER IN WEIGHT, easier to use than batteries of 
limited life. Simple and Safe to recharge. No possibility of leakage. Not 
affected by dampness, perspiration or heat. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION GLADLY FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


CALL OR WRITE 


ACOUSTICON 


580 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCH OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
145 Tremont Street e 180 N. Michigan Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
457 Powell St. 906 National Press Bldg. 


Distributors Located Throughout the United States 





ACOUSTICON—A DICTOGRAPH PRODUCT 


The ONLY Hearing Aid with a Lifetime Service Guarantee and a 
Perpetual Battery 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Principal, M. BE. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by the Speech 
Method Only, from Kindergarten to College Entrance 





Photograph by Bachrach 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN FOR RESIDENTIAL AND DAY TRAINING 


for boys and girls with varying degrees of impaired hearing. Intensive training of 

residual hearing is an important feature of the instruction. The limited enrollment 

enables each student to receive individual attention. A homelike environment and 

social life are provided. The school specializes in work for the slightly hard of 
hearing child. 


A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Prepared by John Dutton Wright is conducted by the school. This course enables 
parents to begin at home the educational training of their little deaf children who are 
too young to go to school. 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
(Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River) 


| Former Address: One Mount Morris Park, West _| 
































